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The Standard Blouse of theWorld 
KANEE (Go 


LOK *# the L@)P 


Goodness—No one can claim goodness unless the real 
and actual quality is within. It must be of the heart, 


honest, earnest, constant. Goodness—quality, hon- 
esty, earnest right effort, constant improvement. All these have 


helped to make this blouse and its companion products—Shirts 
for Boys, Wash-Togs, Children’s Rompers, Pajamettes, Nighties, 
Creepers, Undertogs—Standard of their kind the world around. The 
pririciples which make a good Scout are the same that govern us. 
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HOMAS HAVILAND HICKS, JR., 

I that cherub-faced, mosquito-like col- 

legian whose athletic powers were 
limited to twanging a banjo and eating 
downtown at “Jerry’s,” stood on the run- 
ning track of the Bannister College gym, 
gazing down at the afternoon basketball 
practice with a super-critical expression. 

While he mournfully surveyed his own 
toothpick anatomy and then compared it 
with the husky forms of the basketball 
squad a sudden inspiration smote his 
brain, nearly wrecking it. When Captain 
“Butch” Brewster, the Gold and Green 
center, with big “Biff” Pemberton, left 
guard, and the two forwards—“Hefty” 
Hollingsworth and “Torp” Torpington, ex- 
ecuted a bewildering play on the strong 
scrub team, a raucous voice echoed from 
the track— 

“Aw—bally well played, Butch, old top! 

Clevah work, Biff—clevah, indeed! Ex- 
ceedingly well executed, Hefty, don’t 
y'know? Bah Jove, Torp, played like a 
regular Hercules, ya—as!” 
» A storm of indignation, in which the 
pestiferous Hicks reveled, burst from the 
perspiring, grimy-faced basketball candi- 
dates, and the blithesome Junior, who had 
actually committed the crime of clapping 
his hands to applaud a basketball play, 
grinned in delight. A second later he 
observed with consternation Captain Butch 
Brewster, dire intent written in plain 
English on his countenance, making for 
the stairway. 

Escape from the former football leader 
was impossible, as Butch’s ponderous form 
blocked the entrance to the track, so the 
terror-stricken Hicks shuddered away 
from the lumbering basketball captain, re- 
membering former reprisals, and awaited 
the inevitable. 

“Say, you thorn in the flesh, you blot 
on the escutcheon of fair Bannister!” be- 
gan Captain Butch, with a facility bred 
of practice on Hicks, “what do you sup- 
pose the basketball squad is giving—an 
exhibition of cricket? Why don’t you have 
a cup of tea to sip, you excuse for an 





Another 


apology, and be true to 
life?” 

“Spare me, Butch!” 
croaked Hicks feebly. 
“You'll need the wis- 


dom of my _ mighty 
brain in solving your 
basketball problems, 
and—” 

“That te tree, 


Hickey!” the basketball 
captain’s face was seri- 
ous. “Now, be sensible, 
old man, and get this 
situation in mind, for I 
am perplexed, and the 
Latham game is near. 
You know that Hefty 
and Torp have been 
playing the forwards 
position—I switched 
myself to center to 
make room at right forward for Torp. 

“With Biff Pemberton and Deacon Rad- 
ford at guards, I would have vowed that 
the five could not be improved upon, that 
it was invincible! But that Sophomore, 
the husky chap we call ‘Country,’ has 
proved a terror on the scrubs—he blocks 
our passing, and he is a phenomenon at 
shooting goals from any angle.” 

His talk became an illustrated lecture, 
for that instant the young Hercules 
from the rural districts, a powerful, some- 
what awkward chap, blocked a pass, 
whirled with the ball, and then tossed the 
sphere with one hand squarely into the 
basket. A big, slow fellow whose brain 
worked on a freight schedule, ‘Country,’ 
after mastering signals by days of hard 
labor, was a wonder. 

“I want you to watch the work of those 
three, Hicks,” requested Butch (for the 
Junior’s loyalty to Bannister was unques- 
tioned, and he knew a good basketball 
player when he saw one), “Hefty and 
Torp on the first five, and the work of 
Country on the second, and give me your 
honest opinion as to their ability. 

T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., who could not 
be serious outwardly, though he really 
shared Butch’s perturbation, gazed toward 
a corner of the gym, where hung the life- 
sized, canvas-covered, sawdust - stuffed 
tackling dummy, brought in from the 
football field at the end of the past sea- 
son. 

“Of course, Butch,” he responded, im- 
portantly, “you may trust me to handle 
this awkward affair, and my decision will 
settle the difficulty. But, as football cap- 
tain, Butch, you treated one fellow un- 
justly by keeping him off the eleven! 

very day he was first on the field, and 
last to leave—rain or sunshine, he never 
missed a practice—he was battered around 
and he never quit; he did more for the 
eleven than any other fellow, and yet— 
you never gave him a fair try-out for the 
team !” 

“Why, who was he?” demanded Captain 
Butch, worried at the charge that he, as 
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Hicks, 


Accidental Detective 


Bannister College Story 


By J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE 


Author of “A Victory Unforeseen” and “Hicky Edits.” 
Illustrated by WM. J. SHETTSLINE, JR. 


football leader, had not given every candi- 
date justice. “Show me the chap, Hicks.” 

“The dummy!” jeered T. Haviland 
Hicks, Jr., making a dash around the track 
as the basketball captain, forced to laugh 
at the way he had fallen victim to the 
Junior’s wiles, returned to the gym floor. 


ICKS, studying the three players, soon 
rated Country as number one on 
the list, with the first team forwards about 
even; all things considered, the scrub for- 
ward was a wonder, and Captain Butch’s 
—, was apparent, for. a place must 
e made for him on the college five. 
Either good-natured Hefty or the some- 
what haughty Torp must be supplanted, 
to let this berserker rustic toss goals into 
the Bannister basket! 

“Poor Hefty, I guess—” meditated 
Hicks. “When Torp is steady, he can’t be 
equalled, but when he is erratic—worse 
than a March hare! Hefty is steady and 
dependable. But this Country—he is a 
tornado! It will be hard on whichever 
one Captain Butch sends to the side-lines, 
for both have fought hard to make the 
five!” 

Before the practice ended, Coach Cor- 
ridan called the first string players to- 
gether on the floor, the spectators being 
ordered from the gym, and gave them a 
new play, with the secret signals. He ex- 
plained carefully every detail of it, how 
each fellow on the offense and the defense 
must play his position, and then the reg- 
ular five practiced the passing, until every 
player knew what to do when the center’s 
right foot pointed to the left forward. 

“It may win the game Saturday!” said 
the fim “If we pull off this play 
brilliantly, the chances are all in our fa- 
vor that we shall surprise them and score 
a goal—then we'll work the variations of 
it. Let every fellow study the play and 
signals hard, and get letter perfect! Don’t 
let an outsider get the slightest hint of 
the new play—everything may depend 
upon it Saturday!” 


93 was the next night, about eight 
o’clock, as Captain Butch Brewster 
toiled faithfully at his “trig,” though he 
longed to work out basketball plays for 
the five, that the big Sophomore dubbed 
Country because of his awkward, rural 
appearance stumbled into the room. He 
had some papers in his hand, and his hon- 
est face was red with embarrassment as 
he stammered— 

“Say, Butch—I—that is—here is some- 
thing I think you ought to see. A bunch 
of the fellows were having a rough-house 
in the hall just as I was going down for 
dinner. When I came along I found these 
peers on the floor. I knew they must 

ave fallen out of somebody’s pocket, and 
in order that I might return them to 
their owner I looked at them to see if I 
could find out who they belonged to. 
After I saw what they were, I brought 
them to you. Don’t think I am a sneak, 
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Butch, but for the good of 
the team—” 

Captain Brewster snatched 
the sheets of paper. The 
first sheet he saw was ad- 
dressed: 

“Mr. Dan Milton, care of 

Latham College, Stanford, 

Pa.” 


“Why,” exclaimed Butch, 
“Milton is basketball cap- 
tain at Latham.” His gaze 
rested on the letter, written 
in the. unmistakable, painful 
scrawl of Hefty Hollings- 
worth, the Bannister right 
forward, and he read— 
DEAR DAN: 

Here is something which may 
help you, and I’m glad to be 
able to send it in time; you 
need never return it, and don't 
ever say a word about it, for it 
might ruin a_ fellow’s good 
name. This will reach you in 
plenty of time for you to _pre- 
pare for the struggle with Ban- 
nister, and you can have a free 
mind about the game, for I know 
what victory means to you. 

Your old chum, 
HEFTY. 

The other sheet, also written in Hefty’s 
laborious chirography, was a complete ex- 
position of the new basketball play and 
variations given the team the previous aft- 
ernoon by Coath Corridan! It gave the 
details of the play, the signals, the duty 
of each player on offense and defense— 
it was a perfect repetition of the coach's 
outline, and so clear that Captain Dan 
Milton would be able to break up the 
play, on seeing the signals of the Ban- 
nister center, before it got fairly started! 

The Bannister captain stared at the 
overwhelming evidence against the good- 
natured right forward. He could not be- 
lieve that Hefty would play traitor, even 
though he knew that the big fellow and 
the Latham leader were firm friends. This 
meant a virtual giving away of Bannister’s 
chances for victory, for only by a sur- 
prise could the Gold and Green defeat 
the heavy, fast Latham quintette. 

“Not a‘ word to a soul, Country!” he 
said at last, his face set and his hands 
clenched. “No man is guilty until he is 
proved so! Leave this matter to me— 
you acted in the right manner, for it is 
best that we know of this in time. Keep 
quiet, for there is hope that Hefty is 
innocent!” 


HA" an hour later, big Hefty Hol- 
lingsworth, answering a_ knock, 
opened his door and admitted Captain 
Butch Brewster, Coach Corridan and se- 
rious Deacon Radford, the left guard. 
He greeted them with a smile, but, see- 
ing their ominous expressions, he was 
startled, and he stood waiting for them 
to divulge their mission. 

“Hefty, old man—” Butch’s voice broke. 
“Can you explain—this?” 

The right forward took the letter, rec- 
ognizing it at once, but when he saw the 
sheet of the outlined play, his face went 
pale; for a moment he stood, clutching 
the evidence in his hands, slowly realizing, 
as his mind gradually put two and two 
together, of what he was accused! 

“I lost the letter,” he began uncer- 
tainly. “I wondered where it was—but 
this play—I can’t understand! Butch, you 
surely don’t mean—” 

“Hefty,” said the coach sternly, “a com- 
promising letter in your writing is found, 
apparently about to be mailed to the 
Latham captain, almost on the eve of the 


game; in your handwriting, also, is found 
a full explanation of the new play with 
which we hoped to beat Latham Saturday 
—with that letter—the letter certainly has 
to do with the play—can you explain it?” 

The big fellow stared at them, bewil- 
dered. 

“I—I don’t know how the play was 
found—in my writing,” he said. “I 
thought I had—well, I can assure you I 
am innocent of what you accuse me! I 
can explain the letter, Coach Corridan, and 
on my word of honor it has nothing to 
do with the new play, or with basket- 
ball!” 

“Then—explain it, old man!’ broke in 
Deacon Radford. “We know that you are 
innocent, but the evidence is crushing. 
Tell us about that letter, and smash this 
charge!” 

The Bannister right forward started to 
speak, and then his gaze rested on the 
picture of a motherly, kindly faced woman, 
with gray hair, that hung on the wail, 
and his jaws came together with a snap, 
like those of a sprung steel trap. 

“T cannot explain it, fellows,” he said 
firmly, his hands clenched, his face show- 
ing his mental agony. “I—I confess the 
evidence is startling and it looks as 
though I was about to send the play to 
Dan Milton, but nothing is farther from 
the truth! I am innocent—won’t you be- 
lieve me?” 

“Then—you absolutely refuse to explain 
the true meaning of this letter?” de- 
manded Coach Corridan. “You swear 
that you are innocent, yet you will not 
clear yourself of the bands when you 















“The dark figure could be 
seen slowly stepping from 
Hicks’ window, and flat- 
tening itself against the 
wall.” 


have it within your power to refute it?” 

Hefty Hollingsworth drew himself up, 
his big body stiffening to meet the shock 
of the others’ wrath; there was a quiet 
dignity about the fellow that was impres- 
sive, as he answered quickly— 

“T have nothing to say, Coach. I am 
innocent—I love old Bannister, and I 
would die rather than betray my alma 
mater! I realize the terrible burden I 
must bear, believed a traitor by the whole 
college, branded an outcast! But I can 
not speak.” 

Silence, and then Coach Corridan spoke 
sadly: 

“You understand, Hefty—I have no 
other course to pursue—we can not play 


and, your innocence established; the evi- 
dence is too overwhelming to be ignored. 
Until further notice, you are suspended 
from the Bannister basketball squad!” 

Silently they filed from the room of. the 
dishonored athlete who would not speak 
in self-defense, and when the door closed 
on them big, honest Hefty Hollingsworth 
bowed his head in his hands and groaned 
aloud in his utter despair. 


HE next evening, after basketball 
practice, Captain Butch Brewster 
dropped in on Thomas’ Haviland Hicks, 
Jr., who had a cozy den on the third floor 
of Nordyke, the Junior dormitory. The 
athlete, who was waiting for the supper 
bell, found the lathelike Junior sprawled 
in an easy chair, his feet thrust out the 
open window, his face buried in “The 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes,” while on 
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the table were books by Edgar Allan Poe, 
Gaboriau, and other writers of detective 
fiction. 

“Ha, Captain Butch!” breathed Hicks, 
gazing up at the big fellow, “I deduce 
that something has happened! Hefty Hol- 
lingsworth did not report for practice to- 
day, he won’t talk, wears a gloomy frown 
—you look worried; therefore, Hefty has 
done something wrong!” 

“Another catastrophe!” groaned the 
basketball leader. “Hicks has the idea 
he is a _ detective—a second Sherlock 
Holmes! Well, Mr. Poe-Vidocq-Scotland- 
Yard-Holmes, solve the mystery of Hefty 
Hollingsworth and the Strange Letter! 
Any one could deduce that something is 
wrong when Hefty fails to report for 
practice, and wears gloom instead of his 
sunny smile, but—what’s the solution?” 

He got Hicks’ word of honor not to di- 
vulge the facts, for Captain Butch knew 
the Junior to be intensely loyal to Ban- 
nister, and that he possessed a certain 
mental brilliancy, despite his happy-go- 
lucky ways. Then he told the scatter- 
brained collegian of the letter and the new 
play which Country had brought him, and 
of how Hollingsworth steadfastly refused 
to explain what the epistle really meant. 

“I can’t believe him guilty, Hicks,” 
grieved the Captain, “but you must admit 
such evidence is overwhelming! I don’t 
want to have the team go into the Latham 
game with this tragedy hanging over it— 
the fellows don’t know the truth, but they 
will suspect something when Country stays 
in Hefty’s place!” 

“So Country brought you the evidence,” 
mused Hicks, serious for a 
second. “All right, Butch. I’m 
glad you decided to call on 
my sleuth powers—I’ll turn 
my wonderful detective abil- 
ity on the case, and you can 
rest assured that before the 
Latham game the -Hollings- 
worth mystery will besolved !” 

“You!” spluttered Butch, 
whom Hicks’ calm_ confi- 
dence never failed to arouse 
to the exploding point. “You 
couldn’t detect a_ thunder- 
storm! You couldn’t get a 
scent if an onion were held 
under your nose, you colos- 
sal fraud!” 

When Captain Butch had 
gone, Thomas Haviland 
Hicks, Jr., stood by the win- 
dow of his room, gazing first 
down at the concrete walk, 
far below, and then out 
across the quadrangle to the 
windows of the north wing 
of Nordyke Hall. 

“Poor old Hefty has never 
been mixed up in any shady 
deal that I ever heard of, 
and, by George! I can’t be- 
lieve he is guilty! He has 
some mighty good reason 
for keeping mum about this 
letter and it’s up to T. Hav- 
iland Hicks, Jr., to find out 
what that reason is.” 


WO days passed and no 

clue to the mystery 
was found. Hefty stoutly 
declined to give any in- 
formation and Country was 
given his place on the ’Var- 
sity. Hickey attended the 
practice on both days and 
watched the games with 


keen interest. Both Country and Torp 
seemed to have fallen off badly in their 
form, and Hickey began to rack his brain 
for some reason which would account for 
their slump. 

“Torp and Country are the only fellows 
who have gained anything by this rotten 
mess,” he reasoned. “And both of them are 
playing*below form. They look and act as if 
they were worried. I wonder if—no that’s 
not a valid excuse for suspecting them— 
still there is a chance. But if they do know 
anything about this case, I wonder if 
there is any way of making them talk.” 


£4 HAT evening just at dusk a group of 

basketball players were gathered in 
Biff Pemberton’s room on the third floor 
of the north wing of Nordyke Hall, dis- 
cussing Bannister’s chances for victory in 
the coming game with Latham. Suddenly 
a window flew open in the quarters of 
T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., on the third floor 
of the south wing, directly across the 
quadrangle and a frightened. voice warned: 

“Don’t! Don’t try it!” 

Butch, Torp, Country and the rest 
rushed to the open window just as a dark 
figure came out of the room across the 
way and began the perilous journey along 
the narrow ledge that ran across the face 
of the dormitory on the third floor. 

This excessively dangerous and death- 
defying feat had been achieved but once 
in the history of Bannister, for none was 
brave enough to attempt climbing along 
the ledge, which offered scarcely a _ toe- 
hold. The famous reckless “Ricks” 
McFadden, who would try anything once, 





“Half an hour later two figures crawled out of a clump of bushes 
back of the gym.” 


and had tried the faculty patience once 
too often, had actually journeyed from 
that room, along the sheer side of the 
wall, and over to the tower window! 

“Who is it?’ shouted Butch, as the big 
form loomed up against the face of the 
building in the shadows. “Why, he’ll fall 
and be killed—a tumble to the concrete 
will smash him all up!” 

“Don’t try it, Hefty!’ sounded the voice 
of Hicks, from his room. “Come back, 
old man, before it is too late! You are far 
too heavy and clumsy—once you lose your 
head you are doomed!” 

“Hefty Hollingsworth!” shouted. “Doc” 
Chalmers, a Junior. “What has gotten 
into him, anyway? He must have gone 
crazy to attempt such a reckless stunt!” 

But the big fellow was evidently deter- 
mined to duplicate the immortal McFad- 
den’s feat, for the dark figure could be seen 
slowly stepping from Hick’s window, and 
flattening against the wall, one arm reach- 
ing for the window of the next room. 

The little group in Pemberton’s room 
stood transfixed with horror as_ they 
watched the slow progress of the adven- 
turer. Then a second figure, whom they 
recognized as Hicks, appeared at the win- 
dow. A breathless suspense followed as 
Hickey leaned out to help steady the 
reckless climber. Then there came a wild, 
piercing shriek of alarm, and— 

A body hurtled swiftly downward in 
the night, flashing past the windows of 
the lower floors, and crashed with a sick- 
ening thud on the concrete walk, while 
the agonized voice of Thomas Haviland 
Hicks, Jr., shouted: 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to 
push him. I wanted to 
make him come back! Oh, 
he is killed! Poor Hefty, 
I have killed him!” 

T HE little group of men 

in Pemberton’s room 
were so stunned by the aw- 
ful suddenness of the acci- 
dent that for a moment no 
one spoke. Then “My God! 
fellows, he’s killed!” said 
Brewster in a hoarse voice 
as he rushed from the room, 
followed by the rest. Along 
with them went Torp, his 
face as white as death and 
a dry sob choking in his 
throat. 

Just as they reached the 
ground they saw two men 
carrying the body into the 
college infirmary, which ad- 
joined the south wing of the. 
dormitory. Across the 
quadrangle they rushed, 
joined by another group of 
students who came from the 
entrance to the south wing. 
Among this group was, 
Hicks. Up the steps to the 
infirmary they ran and they 
had just reached the door 
when Hickey and Doc 
Chalmers, who were in the 
lead, turned and said, with 
breaking voices, “Don’t 
in, fellows, we can’t help 
him any, anyway. Let the 
doctor do what he can.” 

The awed group stopped 
on the steps, talking softly 
in hushed voices. 

“Poor old Hefty,” said 
Brewster, “there never was 


(Continued on page 87.) 
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Lefty's Climb to Happiness 


What a One-Armed Boy Scout Did in an Emergency 


By ROGER FISON 


Author of “Joe’s Christmas Eve at Whistling Bend,” and “PanmKFe Jim.” 


E stood upon the 
H platform of the 
little railroad sta- 
tion at Timber Gulch, his 
pale face pressed tightly 
against the telegraph of- 
fice window. He was lis- 
tening—listening intently 
to the click-click, click- 
ety-click of the noisy tel- 
egraph instruments. with- 
in. Suddenly he smiled 
and his lips moved siight- 
ly, for he had translated 
some of the clicking dots 
and dashes into real 
words. Then, moving 
even a little closer to the 
window, his left hand be- 
gan to bob up and down 
irregularly. He was un- 
consciously repeating on 
an imaginary telegraph 
key all the letters he was 
catching. 

One thing, particular- 
ly, was noticeable about 
the young listener. The right sleeve 
of his faded coat hung limply to one 
side. It was empty! The arm that be- 
longed in that sleeve had been taken off 
by an explosion in his father’s silver 
“claim” three months before and _ the 
explosion had proved fatal to his father, 
the last living relative he had had. 

Now, all alone in the world and with 
only one arm, Lefty Carlson was trying 
hard to learn something that eventually 
would afford him a livelihood—trying so 
earnestly that already he had enlisted the 
sympathy of some one in the Timber Gulch 
railroad station. This “some one” was Ed 
Miller, the tall, lank agent of the C. M. 
Railway Company at that point, who for 
the past month had been helping the boy to 
learn telegraphy. And catching sight of 
him on the station platform now, Miller 
moved toward the telegraph office window, 
rapped on it briskly and motioned the 
little student to come in. 


CARCELY had Lefty caught the sum- 
mons when he was mysteriously 
joined by a long-limbed dog of yellow- 
ish color with stub tail and matted hair. 

“Come on, Gold Dust!” 

And, hearing its name spoken, the lit- 
tle animal wagged its tail good-natured- 
ly and followed its young master into the 
railroad station. 

Miller smiled kindly as the two entered. 

“Glad to see iyou, Lefty. Sit down. 
You needn’t have stood on that wet plat- 
form all this time, though. Come right in 
—always. Why, Lefty, what’s that?” The 
agent pointed to a neatly mounted badge 
on the boy’s coat. — 

Lefty straightened and proudly extend- 
ed his chest. 

“Oh, that’s a_tenderfoot Scout badge. 
I passed the test before I'd lost my arm. 
Just got the badge today. Didn’t think 
they’d let me be a Boy Scout any longer, 
but they did. My troop even wants to 
help me, but I’m fifteen years old and 
I gotta be independent. Mrs. Fitzpatrick’s 


Illustrated by NoRMAN P. ROCKWELL. 





A Little Later and the Stream Would Have Claimed “Lefty.” 


mighty good to me, too. Says I can live 
with her and go to school just the same 
as when Father was living and paying my 
board. But I ain’t a goin’ to. I gotta 
earn my own living.” 

Mr. Miller understood. He was a prac- 
tical man. 

“Sit down over there and let me hear 
~ send,” he said. “I'll see if you’ve 

en practising any on that telegraph set 
I loaned you. It’s lucky that you’ve al- 
ways been left handed.’ 

A pleased expression lit up the boy’s 
face. He moved eagerly to the telegraph 
table and, after seating himself, grasped 
the telegraph key connected with one of 
the table’s spare telegraph sets. His hand 
began to move rapidly up and down and 
the hitherto silent instrument clicked out 
some of the cleanest cut dots and dashes 
that the old railroader, who was listen- 
ing intently, had ever heard. 

‘ip top!” exclaimed Mr. Miller en- 
thusiastically. “Keep it up, boy. You'll 
get there by and by. I'll talk to our 
superintendent about you the next time 
he drops in. Do you want to practice a 
little while now?” 

The boy glanced at the station -clock. 
It was 5 p. m. 

“T’d like to,” he hesitated, “but—but, I 
gotta be at the Bain ranch at six o'clock. 
I hear John Bain wants a boy to help 
him peddle milk over in town mornings. 
Guess a one-armed fellow could do that 
all right. When was this new telegraph 
set put in,’ Mr. Miller?” 

Lefty indicated the set he had been 
manipulating. 

“Why, that connects with the new elec- 
tric power plant down in Red Canyon. 
Their wire can be used for either tele- 
"be 90 or telephone. Say, Lefty, you’d 

tter not start out just now. It’s begin- 
ning to rain again.” 

But I gotta get that job, Mr. Miller,” 
said Lefty. “The ranch is only two miles 
down. I’ll make it all right. Thanks ever 
so much for listening to my sending. 
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Come on, Gold Dust.” 
A moment later Mil- 
ler, standing at the 
window, watched the 
frail figure disappear 
down the windin 
mountain road that 1 
to the valley below. 
“Poor little chap,” ex- 
claimed the agent half 
aloud, “no father, no 
mother and one arm to 
fight life’s battle with.” 


EFTY himself was 

thinking of but 
one thing—of getting 
some kind of work to 
do. It was now: the 
end of March. If he 
could get the job help- 
ing to peddle milk, 
could at least earn his 
board for a_ while. 
Then, by summer, he 
might be able to get 
telegraph work. Re- 
flecting thus, he moved steadily along the 
muddy roadway, unmindful of the dark 
clouds which were gathering above. 

“Maybe,” he said to himself, “maybe 
I c’n earn a livin’ right away.” 

The road he trod was a crooked one, 
following as it did the rugged slopes of 
the ee ee Rockies, with a con- 
stantly shifting border of huge 
rocks, tall straight pines and Co addeeed 
mining claims. He passed slide after 
slide of soft earth and loosened rocks— 
the results of heavy rains which had been 
a almost steadily for the past three 

ys. » 

For half an hour Lefty trudged on in 

rofound meditation, stopping only when 

e reached a deep ravine (ihe beghiniane of 
of Red Canyon) through which rushed the 
mad and muddy stream of Roaring Fork. 
A steel bridge, known as Chimney Rock 
Crossing and forming part of the main 
roadway, spanned the canyon and the 
creek. And because he was still half a 
mile from his destination and heavy rain 
was coming down again, Lefty called his 
dog, and together they sought the shelter 
of a small open shanty near the bridge. 


CROSS the canyon he could see the 

C. C.. Power Company’s big steel 
transmission towers, the three res of 
which carried into Denver, more than a 
hundred miles away, the 60,000 volts of 
alternating current generated at their huge 
power plant at Tollan, ten miles south up 
the canyon. 

Passing the shanty and strung on wood- 
en poles were four uninsulated iron wires, 
the wer company’s combination tele- 
graph and telephone line. Two of these 
wires ran directly from the Tollan plant 
to the railroad station at Timber ch. 
The other pair followed the entire | 
of the power circuit, and at certain in- 
tervals along the route looped into flat 
wooden boxes fastened to the poles, each 
of which contained a telephone, thus en- 
abling linemen to keep in close touch with 
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headquarters when they were out on the 
line searching for wire trouble. One of 
these signalling outfits was installed near 
the top of a pole about thirty feet from 
where Lefty stood. 

The boy recalled with pleasure the time, 
six months previous, when the construction 
gangs had been engaged on these lines. 
He had spent many an interesting hour 
watching the men at work and plying them 
with questions regarding the operation of 
the line. Now, electricity was moving 
through these same wires and the wonder- 
ful machines that created this power were 
being turned by the waters of Roaring 
Fork—and in distant towns and cities this 
electricity was lighting homes and running 
mills and street cars. 

These pleasing reflections might have 
continued for some time had not a sud- 
den angry gust of wind driven him fur- 
ther back into the shanty. Gold Dust 
shivered with fright. In fact, Lefty him- 
self felt a trifle uneasy. He had hoped to 
be at the ranch by this time. Now it was 
growing dark and the rain showed no 
sign of letting up. So fiercely did it beat 
against the frail shelter that it ceased 
almost to be a shelter, and when finally 
the little shack began to creak and trem- 
ble, Gold Dust crouched in a corner and 
howled dismally. Lefty knelt down beside 
him. 


“Looky here, Gold Dust,” said he, point- 
ing to the badge on his coat: “What did 
I tell you about Scouts bein’ brave. You 
stop cryin’ and be a good Scout.” 

Gold Dust quieted instantly. 

Scarcely had the boy turned his head, 
however, when came a resounding crash 
from the other side of the canyon. Then 
—a flash of weird, blinding light. 

Drawn irresistibly toward what he saw 
ahead of him, Lefty leaped into the road- 
way. On the bridge’s steel truss an im- 
mense ball of bright, bluish flame flashed 
intermittently, crackling, sizzling and sput- 
tering like some fantastic fire imp. He 
knew then the source of the flame. 

Their concrete foundations having been 
undermined by the heavy rainfall, the two 
steel towers across the bridge, on which 
were strung the three C. C. Power Com- 
pany’s transmision wires carrying 60,000 
volts, had slid part way down the steep 
bank of the canyon. One of the heavily 
charged wires had dropped within four 
inches of the bridge’s steel truss work. 
The steel formed an excellent ground con- 
nection. Every few seconds the strong 
wind blew the wire against this steel, and 
then would follow a weird display of glar- 


ing light. 


tempts the boy ascended the first step. 
Then by clutching the post with his knees 
he was able to reach for the one higher. 
It was slow and difficult work with only 
one arm and with cold rain beating fiercely 
against his face, but he stuck to it and 
finally succeeded in pulling hintself on to 
the small platform just below the pole’s 
test-box. So occupied was he now with 
the thought of rendering service that he 
failed to notice that his added weight had 
caused the pole to swing several inches 
toward the water-soaked bank. 

Below him rushed the mad water of 
Roaring Fork, tumbling its way over and 
between huge boulders, dashing, splashing 
and foaming, the same stream that moved 
the big power wheels at Tollan generating 
station. 

Lefty was tugging away at the rusty 
chain on the test box door when from the 
bridge came another terrifying glare of 
electric flame. The boy trembled slightly, 
dropped the chain, then took it up again 
and pulled with all his might at the little 
door. 

This time it yielded. 

Snatching the test phone receiver fro.a 
its hook, Lefty placed it tightly against his 
ear, fearful lest this circuit had been af- 
fected by the storm. A moment’s breath- 
less wait, and then— 

“Hello,’ came a feeble voice from the 
power station. “Who is this?” 

“Power wires down at Chimney Rock 
bridge,” shouted the boy. “I’m at the test 
box, and—”’ 

Here the pole quivered, gave a dizzy 
swerve to the left, and its lower section, 
together with its entire foundation, 
plunged into the stream below, lodging 
securely against a huge boulder. Lefty, 
stunned by a blow on the head, lost his 
hold and slid a few inches, his coat catch- 
ing firmly on one of the pole’s iron spikes. 
Rendered unconscious by the hurt, he now 
lay quite still against the partly sub- 
merged pole, his legs dangling dangerously 
in the swiftly flowing waters, which might 
at any moment sweep him to destruction. 


HE boy did not know that the C. C. 
Power Company had received his 
message and that linemen were already on 
their way to the breakdown. Through Red 
Canyon, along the power company’s well 
kept roadway, a powerful automobile was 
now tearing along, headed for Chimney 
Rock bridge. So far the roadway had 
not to any great extent been damaged by 
the heavy rainfall. 
Bang! Slash! Boom! 
The sixty horsepower machine with its 





EFTY contemplated the 
fascinating sight for 
only a moment. He realized 
that these power wires were 
liable to fall even lower, 
thus making the bridge a 
veritable death-trap for 
travelers. Proximity with 
high-tension wires like these 


was especially dangerous 
during wet weather. Re- 
calling the C. C. Power 


Company’s test-box on the 
nearby telephone pole, he 
lifted Gold Dust to his arm 
and rushed toward it. The 
test-pole was twenty feet 
high, it stood on the very 
edge of the stream’s steep 
bank and stout iron climb- 
ing spikes were fastened to 
its sides, After four at- 





half dozen occupants fairly flew along the 
canyon roadway, bumping through puddles 
and over small stones in its pa Now it 
pulled up at Chimney Rock bridge and its 
repair gang leaped quickly to the ground. 
Lanterns began to flash about in the dark- 
ness. The one held by the tall foreman 
suddenly focused itself on the lowered test 
sage on the other side of the bridge. Near- 

y a drenched dog was whining piteously. 

“Quick,” shouted the foreman, “the rope! 
Tie it about me. If he ever gets into that 
whirlpool he’s a goner.” 

Three men leaped across the bridge, and 
in another moment the big foreman, a 
large rope fastened securely about him, 
splashed into the treacherous stream to- 
ward the apparently doomed boy. A little 
later and the stream would have claimed 
Lefty. Now he was in the big foreman’s 
arms and the two were quickly drawn to 
shore. 

Restoratives were immediately — 
to the boy, then he was wrapped in a heavy 
blanket and with Gold Dust was placed in 
the big auto. The foreman leaped in, the 
driver applied the power and the singing 
engines rapidly bore the three people up 
the canyon to Tollan. 


OLLAN, besides one general store, a 
schoolhouse and a dozen cottages, con- 
sisted only of the C. C. Power Company’s 
buildings—two large gray colored struc- 
tures, one, the home of officials and em- 
ployees, the other, the power station itself, 
which was at the very entrance to the set- 
tlement. 

It was to. the superintendent’s section of 
the company house that the boy was taken. 
Besides having suffered from exposure to 
the elements, his head had been badly 
bruised when the test pole slid. Not until 
a physician had worked over him for four 
hours did Lefty show signs of reviving. 
From that time on up till midnight he 
moaned and tossed about, uttering in his 
wild delirium fragments of his conversa- 
tion to the dog, always ending, “Be a good 
scout, Gold Dust. Be—a good—scout.” 

Superintendent Brown, having known the 
boy through his own interest in the Timber 
Gulch Scout troop, had in the meantime 
established telephonic communication with 
Agent Miller at Timber Gulch railroad sta- 
tion. After much conversation with the 
agent had followed a conference between 
Brown and his wife, for Miller had told 
them of the boy’s brave struggle to learn 
telegraphy and to secure work. 

Near midnight, when the wife entered 
the boy’s presence, there was a look on her 
face which had not been there since she 

lost her own boy two years 
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“Where—Where Are We?” He Exclaimed, and Gold Dust 
Capered and Yelped. 


ere 
. 


previous. Lefty was. still 
mumbling incoherently when 
she approached his bedside. 
But when a soft, gentle hand 
tenderly smoothed his hot 
forehead and brushed back 
his thick, light hair, the 
homeless boy smiled faintly, 
seemingly conscious of the 
return of some long lost 
friend, then ceased his mum- 
bling and fell into a deep 
slumber. Gold Dust at the 
same moment was lying on 
a comfortable rug nearby. 


6 es room occupied by 
Lefty—one that had 
been hurriedly and tempo- 
rarily fitted up for him— 
was directly next to the 





(Continued on page 87) 
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Nat and James Examining the Jungle “Still.” 


The Moonshiners in the Jungle 


By WALTER WALDEN 


Author of “Tropic Smugglers” and “‘The Mystery of the River Cave.” 


CHAPTER IV—Con- 
tinued 

EEING James’ me- 
S chanical mind still intimacy with one 

entangled in those 
snaky, copper coils, I 
said: 

“I'll go out to the 
creek; you come when 
you’re ready.” 

He nodded assent, 
and I was soon seated 
at the water’s edge. 

I sat gazing into the stream, my thoughts 
busy with our find, when suddenly I was 
startl-” to see a piece of freshly-cut sugar- 
cane ‘gating by. I hadn’t gotten over 
my <: _rise when I caught the sound of 
splashing. Some one was wading in the 
water above. 

I dug my feet into the soil in a rush 
back into the startled James. 

“Someone’s. coming!” I whispered, and 
began to rush the palm screens back on 
the still. 

We scrambled to the thicket, grasping 
up some palm-fans, which we pulled after 
us as we forced our way bare-foot into 
the resisting bulwark of growth. 

We peered out between our screening 
palm-fans and presently saw, coming out 
of the passage, the coarse form of Bat 
Mason. His battered black hat covered 
his eyes as he shuffled forward among the 


ered load. 


“Bat” 


Illustrated by NORMAN P. ROCKWELL. 


OW THIS STORY BEGAN—Though Uncle Billy had always been kind to Nat, 

who relates the story, his manner changed completely after the boy helped the 

government officials capture some smugglers. 
conceal his hostility toward the law, and Nat noticed that he had also formed a strange 
Mason, a good-for-nothing fellow, new in the town. 
Nat followed the two one day when they drove to a lonely swamp with a carefully cov- 
What he overheard told him that “moonshining’—the illegal making of 
liquor—was going on. 

After consulting the minister, who promised to try to influence the men, Nat 
wrote to Joseph DeLong, his revenue officer friend. 
intimate with James Howatt, a neighbor boy interested in electrical and mechanical 
devices, and confided to him his perplexity about the old man. 
two boys followed the moonshiners’ trail, overheard an argu 
finally discovered the hidden still. Nat cautiously looked about to see what protection 
there was if they were surprised. 


fhe old 


silent palms. He was mumbling to him- 
self as he came. 

He went direct to a spot in the thicket, 
where he reached in and pulled out a demi- 
john. He stuck his thumb through the 
handle in the wicker-work, tilted the bottle 
up on his elbow, and took a long pull at 
the contents. It was moonshine, I easily 
guessed. Then, first removing an ugly pis- 
tol-from a back trousers pocket, he sat 
himself down with the demijohn between 
his feet, and again mumbling to himself, 
he pulled out of his coat pocket an en- 
velope, from which he took a sheet that he 
set himself to read. 

He cursed aloud as he refolded the pa- 
per; and directly he got on his feet and 
carried the envelope in his hand to the 
farther side of the space. He pushed in 
back of a live-oak that stood just at the 
edge of the thicket. 
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man was too simple to 


Meantime, the boy had become 


Still investigating, the 
ent between them and 


It was some minutes 
till he came back again 
to his demijohn; and 
not again was that 
wicker-dressed _ bottle 
neglected. He __ tilted 
back his hat as _ he 
pulled the gallon bottle 
between his knees, 
where he sat, and tip- 
tilted it for another 
pull, and a very long 
one. 

I began to feel easier as to James’ and 
my situation, for Bat Mason continued his 
hold on the demijohn as he sat staring into 
his thoughts and mumbling to himself. It 
seemed quite apparent that he meant. to 
liquor-up on that bottle, which, from its 
size, seemed to contain enough to put him 
in a harmless state, in spite of his pistol. 
At each tilt of the big bottle I thought, 
“Now, pretty soon, he will be entirely 
‘out’.” And I could see by James’ face be- 
side me that he must be thinking the same. 
You see our own safety was at stake. 

Finally Bat began to sing, and the thick 
accents gave evidence how muddled in li- 
quor his mind had already become. Rap- 
idly he weakened under his load of poison- 
ous corn-whiskey, till at last he toppled 
over and lay snorting like a pig—in 
drunken sleep. I believe I never saw a 
more disgusting spectacle. If that sot had 


Worried, 
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fired a bullet into his brain I wouldn’t 
have felt so sick. I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that Uncle Bill was incapable of 
such bestiality. 


OW we were safe to crawl forward. 
“Come on, he’s dead for hours, 
now,” said James. 

So we got out of 
our place of hiding, 
and gazed on the sot. 
We could have stood 
him on his head 
without his having 
either power or the 
will to resist. 

“I’m going to see 
what he’s got back 
of that tree,” I said. 
So while James 
pulled the drunken 
sleeper’s pistol far- 
ther from his reach 
and covered it with 
a dead palmetto-fan, I pushed into the 
thicket behind that oak to look for the let- 
ter that I had reason to believe Bat Mason 
had concealed there. I found a little pile 
of dead brush, removing which there was 
disclosed a small box, set into the soil. On 
top was a slicker coat. Then came some 
trousers, a coat and blue flannel shirt. A 
small bundle of papers, made up chiefly of 
newspaper clippings, among which was a 
sseiiees-ctained photograph of two men, 
one bearded, the other with a smooth chin. 
On the back was written in pencil: “Bat 
and Hank.” The bearded man bore a 
strong resemblance to Bat Mason, as I had 
seen him with a week’s crop of beard. 
There also I found an envelope which bore 
a post-mark of date the day previous. I 
had out the letter. I am able here to re- 
produce the text, for I later had occasion 
to make a copy. 





Uncle Billy. 


Bat__ 

Well old pal—they got us—15 years—though 
Im thinking mine wont be that long—That beak 
thought he got the whole works but Im feared 
he knows better now—the boys thought at first 
Id sold em up an cussed me out most of the way 
here__But the beak got tired of their talk an told 
em different—Now they are sure you sold em— 
an the beak dont say no—so I guess they are 

uealin on you in spite—So you just lay low 
till you hears from me again—There is a bloke 
here—guard—who is goin to send this an thats 
goin to help me slip—I told him about the cache 
which Im the only one out knows where it is an 
hes goin with me for a little chunk I promised 
him—So wait till you hears from me an maybe 
I'll meet you down below P R 

So ing, 


I made very little out of the letter at the 
time; in my inexperience many of the pecu- 
liar phrases had no meaning for me. But 
it gave an ill look to Bat’s character; it 
seemed to point te something criminal. 

I put the things back as I had found 
them and hastened out to James, who was 
revelling in disgust of the drink-soaked 
Bat Mason. 

“I sure never will touch liquor,” said 
James, looking down on the beast, snorting 
in his sleep. 

Leaving him to his miseries, we were 
soon out of that grotto in the jungle. 
Wading around the thicket, we got back to 
the trail; following which we passed the 
ford, and thus soon got back to our ponies. 

As we rode back toward home, James 
tried to deliver me an exposition of the 
work: of the still; but my mind was 
taken up with Uncle Bill and Joseph De- 
Long, in their relation to the ‘goings-on’ 
back in that place. If the law should ha 

n in now it would go hard with Uncle 


ill. 
But then there was the minister—and 


tomorrow was the day. he had promised to 

try to do something to save my (to him 

unknown) friend. 
James and I parted, 


poems to meet 
in the morning before c 


urch-time. 





CHAPTER V. 

A Sermon, anv a Lerrer. 

r was after I had poured my pony’s 

breakfast of oats into his feed-box, 

and while I was brushing him down as he 

munched his meal, that James came over 

to say that his father needed his help that 

morning, making it impossible to go with 
me to the church. 

So, when the time came, I went alone. I 
kept away from the little frame church till 
I knew by the singing that the service had 
begun. Then, after peeking through the 
crack of the door and locating Uncle Bill 
over at the left end of a pew, a third of 
the way down, I slipped into a place, two 
pews back and on the opposite side of the 
room. When the congregation was seated 
I could view Uncle Bill between 
a pair of ladies’ hats. He was 
perfectly at his ease, lounging 
against the end of the pew. 

The minister presently caught 
my eye with a look of recogni- 
tion. 

Bringing a concordance to the 
help of my memory, I believe I 
have dug up the text—or rather 
texts—he used that morning. At 
least, I cannot be far wrong. 
Here it is: 


I Corinthians. Chap. III, v. 18: 
Let no man deceive himself. If 
any man among you seemeth to be 
wise in the world, let him become a 
fool, that he may be wise. 
Proverbs. Chap. XXVIII, v. 4: 
They that forsake the law praise the wicked; 
but such as keep the law contend with them. 
Romans. Chap. II, v. 12: 
And as many as have sinned in the law shall 
be judged by the law. 


Then, after repeating the text with care- 
ful expression and marked earnestness, he 
began to tell us how much given ‘we were 
to degrading our minds, and hearts, and 
souls with inward false reasonings intend- 
ed to justify ourselves in our little sins of 
selfish, un-Christlike acts; and our sins of 
failure to perform the many little acts of 
unselfishness taught us by the Master. 
And he told us how the thief, at the begin- 
ning, by exactly the same forms of inward 
reasoning, convinced himself that he, hav- 
ing little, was perfectly justified in taking 
some of ds of him who had more. 

I watched Uncle Bill, who, more or less 
ostentatiously, nodded his head, now and 
then, in approval of the 
minister’s words. 

Then, finally, the min- 
ister came down to par- 
ticulars. He paused to 
drink water from a 
tumbler before he be- 
gan to tell how, a short 
time since, many of the 
congregation had been 
treated to the sight of 
a group of smugglers in 
chains, who were being 
taken to their punish- 
ment. He said _ that 
there had come to his ears the mutterings 
of those who had falsely reasoned them- 
selves into the conviction that the smug- 
glers’ only fault lay in that they were 
trying to bring goods into the country 
without payment of tribute to men who 





Bat. 





The Revenue 
Officer. 


were holding down fat government posi- 
tions. He spoke quietly, but impressively: 
“You and I are the government!” he said. 
“You and I elect our representatives; you 
and I are responsible for the laws they 
make; and it is our bounden duty to up- 
hold those laws!” His voice was rising, 
and now he thundered: “All those who 
turn smuggler, or in other ways defy our 
laws, are traitors to our flag!—traitors to 
you and I!—traitors to God!” 


Bigg oan BILL sat in painful attention, 
forgetting to nod his approval. 

“There are those,” resumed the minister, 
“who, by like false reasoning, bring them- 
selves to believe that, they have justifica- 
tion in taking the grain of the field into 
dark places and converting it into soul- 
destroying liquor, contrary to law. They 
elect to live under the protection of the 
laws that you and I—and they, as citizens, 
have made, but they reserve to themselves 
the privilege to decide what laws they will 
obey, and what laws they will violate. In 
short, they hold no law inviolate 
—they are law-less! They are 
traitors to the flag!—traitors to 
you and I!—traitors to God! the 
Great Original Lawgiver !” 

For some minutes Uncle Bill 
had been pulling his wisp of 
whiskers and peering about 
stealthily to see if any accusing 
eyes might be fastened upon him. 

At the last, and after repeat- 
ing the text, the minister held up 
his hand in a menacing attitude, 
and spoke ominously, in low 
tones, and with measured words: 

“If any there be, to whom my 
words shall chance to reach, who 
shall be engaged in the iniquitous 
practice of moonshining, let him beware— 
lest the mighty, retributive hand of right- 
eousness come down on him—and crush 
him!” 

Then he stopped abruptly. 

Uncle Bill had great agony to keep from 
squirming visibly in his seat. When they 
stood and sang, I slipped out. 


T was with a goodly sense of satisfaction 
that I walked among the pine trees; 
for I had seen that Uncle Bill was strongly 
moved by the sermon, which I have but 
weakly outlined. I began to have visions 
of his dumping that moonshine still into 
the bay, and began to wonder if the old 
friendly feeling between us might not now 
be resumed and that I should find oppor- 
tunity to offer my sloop, Rambler, to carry 
it to some deep place in the sea. 

But I was counting without another who 
might have something to say about that— 
and there, lounging on a store-step, was 
oa Mason, doubtless waiting for Uncle 

ul. 

Immediately it came into my conscious- 
ness that the two would be getting their 
heads together in the old log hut next to 
Uncle Bill's sugar-cane patch. Here was 
my chance to learn what effect the minis- 
ter’s words had had on Uncle Bill. 

I hurried, by a short-cut, to the cane 
patch, tumbled through the window, and 
climbed on top of the lumber under the 
roof, where I’d been before to listen. 

I heard Bat Mason talking as they ap- 
proached. 

“Hit sure look like you was gettin’ soft- 
headed like the most o’ them fules,” he 
was saying. “So long as you pays for 
your meal hit ain’t nobody’s business but 
yourn what you does with it; you—” 

“Moonshinin’ is agin the law!” broke in 
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Uncle Bill, as they entered the hut, 
“Thet’s all there is to hit; hit’s agin the 
law.” 

I could hear his knife slashing a stick. 

“Agin’ the law,” repeated Bat. “Thet 
ain’t mine an’ your law; we didn’t make—” 

“Hit sure is,” again interrupted Uncle 
Bill. “We-all vote fer them as makes the 
law, an’ ef we accepts some o’ the law, we 
accepts all of hit, an’—” 

“Yer beginnin’ to talk like a ‘black- 


coat,” Bat broke in. “I reckon thet 
preacher—” 
“Yes,” interrupted Uncle Bill, “thet 


preacher did hev right smart to say, an’ 
he shore said hit plumb to the pint, too. 
He said as how when we-all breaks the 
law we is traitors to the flag an’ to God; 
an’ he shore made hit plain.” 

“Hit’s the business o’ them preachers to 
give ye thet kind.o’ talk,” said Bat, “ an’ 
stir ye up with all kinds o’ holy feelin’s 
about layin’ down yer lives fer things an’ 
sech rot. Hit’s their business, an’ ef they 
don’t do them things, why they loses their 
job. Now hit’s mine an’ your business not 
to lay down our lives too many times, an’ 
to get some o’ what’s comin’ to us in the 
ways we know how. We ain’t stealin’ none 
o’ our neighbor’s money—an’ you cain’t 
say no reason for thet aire law thet says 
a man cain’t make corn-whiskey without 
payin’ them revenuers.” 

Uncle Bill was slow to reply, so I feared 
he might be weakening. Finally he spoke 
up. 
“Wall, thet’s the way I has always ben 


The Clean 


ONTRARY to popular belief, the 

methods of the United States Secret 
service demand no apologies. Its opera- 
tives must not encourage crime; they must 
not aid criminals; they must refrain from 
any act that might be interpreted as par- 
ticipation in the 
commission of 
crime. In other 
words, the Gov- 
ernment’s man 
is required al- 
ways to work 
with clean 
hands. 

The instruc- 
tions in this re- 
gard are strict 
and _ absolute. 
If the operative 
fails to observe 
them to the let- 
ter he is imme- 
diately recalled 
from the case 
and it is abandoned, at least temporarily. 

Here is an example that will serve as 
an illustration: 

Some years ago, while at the head of 
the Secret Service, I sent one of my opera- 
tives to Iowa, for the purpose of securing 
evidence against an old man out there, 
who we knew was issuing counterfeit 
money. My operative secured a job on 
an adjoining farm, and finally managed 
to gain the complete confidence of the 
counterfeiter. The case was all but closed. 

In the course of their acquaintance, how- 
ever, they went to Des Moines together. 
As they passed a drug store one evening, 
the old man asked my youngster to go in 
and buy ten cents’ worth of ‘nitrate of 
silver, which was to be used in plating 





Mr. WILKIE. 


figurin’ it,” he said, “but hit’s agin’ the law, 
an’ thet preacher sure made me think may- 
be I ain’t sech a right smart good jedge 
o’ right law as I ben a-thinkin’, an’—” 

“Don’t let them preachers make ye too 
softy,” said Bat. “You has a mind o’ yer 
own, an’—” 

“ Wall,” broke in Uncle Bill, “there ain’t 
no use argyfyin’ no more about hit. I ain’t 
agin bilin’* out this here last batch; but 
then I shore quits.” 

“All right,” said Bat. “I reckon by thet 
time I’ll be takin’ a trip for my health’s 
sake. So let’s git started.” Showing that 
all his arguments were made only to fur- 
ther his own selfish interests. 

“No,” said Uncle Bill, “we don’t go 
down tell tomorrer night; an’ thet brings 
up some thin’ else. You went back down 
there in the day-time agin’ our agreement 
—I reckon you hogged yerself with thet 
pizen an’—” 

“Wall, there wa’n’t no one t’ see me go 
in,” said Bat. 

“Yer jest a-guessin’ thet,’ said Uncle 
Bill, “ an’ then hit don’t make no differ- 
ence—you go in agin’ fore dark an’ I 
quits; thet’s all there is to it.” - 

“All right, I won’t do it no more.” 

“Wall, hit’s time I was goin’ after 
*Mandie,” said Uncle Bill. 

The two went out of the hut and over 
to the barn. When I heard their voices 
sounding from some distance from the log 
hut I climbed down, scrambled through the 
window, and made off through the sugar- 
cane patch. 


You can imagine my emotions as I lay 
on the lumber over the heads of Uncle 
Bill and Bat, listening to their talk. I 
found satisfaction in the evidence Uncle 
Bill gave that he had been deeply in- 
fluenced by the sermon. But, too, he had 
already begun to back-slide; he had agreed 
to continue the moonshining till the pres- 
ent batch should have been “biled out.” 
How well I knew that one slip back down- 
ward ofttimes was but the beginning of a 
complete fall. 


op my cogitations I had come as far on 

my way home as the row of stores, and 
caught up with the postmaster, who had 
apparently just left his shop. He greeted 
me and gave me the information that there 
had lain in the box for two days past a 
letter for myself; and he volunteered to go 
with me back and get it out if I wished. 
I gladly accepted, and was delighted to 
see that it was a writing from Joseph 
DeLong. 

It was with relief that I said “good- 
bye” to the postmaster at his home gate, 
and I tore open my letter at once. 

Dear Nat, 

I have your letter in which you tell me about 
your moonshiner, his good qualities, his—sort of 
innocence, and all. Of course, Nat, boy, that is 
the way most of the moonshiners look at it— 
especially at first. They pretend not to see any 
reason why they should not make whiskey out of 
their corn if they wish. And then, after they 
have killed someone in a raid, and a price is set 
on their heads, they become out and out outlaws 
—too late to see their first mistake. 


(Continued on page 28.) 


Hands of the Secret Service 


By JOHN ELBERT WILKIE 
Ex-Chief of the United States Secret Service. 


As told by him to Leslie W. Quirk, for the 
readers of Boys’ LIFE. 


the coins. This the operative did. 
When I received his daily report, men- 
tioning this fact, I recalled him at once. 
In buying the nitrate of silver, he had be- 
come an actual accomplice in the crime, 
although this idea had probably never oc- 
curred to him. The case was abandoned 
for the time being. Later we arrested the 
counterfeiter while he was attempting to 
pass his coins, and eventually convicted 
him. 

In this case, you see, the operative was 
not quick-witted enough to realize. what he 
was doing. If he had been, he would have 
been forced to find some way out of mak- 
ing the actual purchase without arousing 
the suspicions of the counterfeiter. 

Most of the Government’s men are pre- 
pared for any emergency that may arise. 
Here is a case, for example, in which an- 
other operative of mine handled a similar 
situation—handled it differently and suc- 
cessfully: 

In South Carolina, a good many years 
ag, there was a gang of counterfeiters, 
who were also eng in “moonshining.” 
I sent a young fellow down there for the 
purpose of “roping” them, placing him as 
a common laborer under the foreman of a 
company that was building a dam in the 
neighborhood. My operative managed to 
display reckless attributes that attracted 
the attention of the criminals and made a 
favorable impression wpon them. When 
the time was ripe, he became involved in a 


dispute with the foreman, and after a 
stormy session was discharged. This dem-. 
onstration of his supposed character won 
him an invitation to “come in” with the 
counterfeiting gang. 

Everything seemed working out all right 
until one evening, when he was informed 
that he was to pour the molten metal into 
the molds on the following day; that his 
turn at the job had come. 

Now this operative knew the penalty of 
participating in the commission of the 
crime. On the other hand, he realized that 
if he failed to do as they had ordered, his 
usefulness would be at an end. He would 
undoubtedly be suspected. It was a nice 
problem from every angle. 

That night, after the others were asleep, 
he went out into the woods by himself and 
deliberately mutilated a finger on his right 
hand—mangled it horribly. 

When they called to him the next morn- 
ing to make ready to pour, he exhibited a 
bandaged hand, even going so far as to 
unwrap it and show the raw and ugly 
wound. It was impossible, of course, for 
him to pour molten metal when he could 
not grip the handle of a ladle. Yet the 
condition of his hurt after the supposed 
accident precluded any suspicion of his 
loyalty to the gang. Eventually the coun- 
terfeiters were arrested and convicted on 
his evidence. 

It seems to me his success was due to a 
combination of sheer nerve, of sacrifice to 
duty, of quick-wittedness, and of a spirit 
of preparation for the emergency. And 
he proved, as other operatives before and 
after him have proved, that it is possible 
to secure evidence without becoming an 
accomplice in the crime; that the hands 
of the Secret Service are not only effec- 
tive, but clean. . 














“Finally His Hand Struck the Wall and He Stood Erect.” 








The Boy Scout Smoke Eaters 


By IRVING CRUMP 


Author of “In the Line of Fire” and “Jack Straw in Mexico.” 


Illustrated by NorMAN P. ROCKWELL. 


PART II. 


RUCE CLIFFORD and the other 
B members of Quarry Troop No. 1, 
waited only to determine the loca- 
tion of the column of smoke that now ex- 
tended clear across the sky, then, selectin 
the short cut across the field by whic 
they had come, they hurried pellmell to- 
ward the scene of trouble. 

“It’s down in the factories!” panted 
Romper as he ran. 

“Yes, I think it’s Mayor Worthington’s 
woolen mills,” shouted Bud. 

“By Jove, I guess you're right,” yelled 
Bruce, as they turned into Willow Street 
and saw smoke pouring from the windows 
of the big brick building at the far end of 
the street. 

It was the worst fire that Woodbridge 
had experienced in years. .Qy the time the 





firemen reached the scene the whole west 
end of the building was enveloped in flames 
and a section of the slate roof had already 
caved in. From every window long tongues 
of red flames darted out like hideous ser- 
pents’ tongues. Great sparks shot sky- 
ward as sections of the west wall crumbled 
and fell into the red hot caldron that had 
once been the building’s interior, and the 
heat was so intense that windows in the 
factory building across the street cracked 
and crumbled. - 

It was a fortunate thing for Woodbridge 
that there was a score of visiting fire com- 
panies in town, or else the whole south 
section of the village would have been 
wiped out. Chief Blaney, almost beside 
himself with anxiety, implored the visiting 
chiefs for their assistance. And assist him 
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they did. Every company got its equip- 
ment into action and lines of hose were 
strung in some cases nearly half a mile. 
There were at least a dozen hand engines 
and two steamers on the banks of Otter 
Creek supplying lines to the fire, not to 
mention the hundreds of feet of hose that 
were coupled to the village hydrant system 
in every direction. 

But all that the willing vamps could do 
seemed to no avail. The fire demon was 
rampant. He roared full cry through the 
long brick building, consuming everything 
in his path. Section after section of roof 
sagged, then fell with a crash and a roar 
into the flames, sending aloft a shower of 
crackling sparks. 

“Thank heavens, this was a_ holiday. 
There’s no one in the building,” Bruce 
heard Chief Blaney.cry as he hurried past 
in company with the foreman of a visiting 
company. 

But the rubber-coated fire fighter had 
hardly uttered the words when a shout 
went up from the crowd at the east end 
of the >uilding where the firm’s office was 
located. Men with blanched faces and 
trembling hands were pointing towards the 
big iron barred window that marked the 
counting room. 

“O-o-h! It’s old Uriah Watkins!” 
shrieked Blaney. 


RUCE looked and turned sick at the 
sight. There, his wrinkled oid face 
pressing against the bars, was the aged 
bookkeeper of the woolen mills. One hand 
was extended between the iron grating in 
frantic appeal. The other clutched the 
precious ledgers that the old man had 
rashly rushed into the building to rescue. 
His ashen face was set with a horrible 
expression, and his eyes stood out with ter- 
ror. Bruce saw his lips move, but could 
not hear his feeble voice above the roar 
of the flames. 

For a moment the scout stood panic 
stricken. Then suddenly his lips pressed 
together and his face took on a determined 
look. In a flash he turned to Bud and gave 
a few brief orders. Then, elbowing their 
way through the jam and press about 
them, the youngsters disappeared and left 
Bruce there aicne, 

In the meantime a score of vamps had 
been summoned by Chief Blaney to rescue 
the aged bookkeeper. They attacked the 
heavy bars on the window with sledges 
and axes, but with no success. They tried 
to pry away the bricks with crowbars, but 
this, too, failed, and it was quite apparent 
to all that if Uriah Watkins was to be 
saved it could be accomplished only by 
the slow and laborious task of sawing 
through the bars. Could this be done? 
Had they time to accomplish the task? 
Already a nearby section of the roof had 
caved in! How long would it be before the 
flames reached the office and burned the 
old man alive? 

At this point the figure of a boy in 
Scout uniform broke through the fire lines 
and rushed up to the side of Chief Blaney. 
Standing at attention, Bruce saluted in 
regulation Boy Scout fashion and asked 
briefly: 

“Chief, can the Boy Scout Engineers 
take a hand in this? I'll have the bars 
cut in two minutes.” 

“You will what—! Why—!” 

“Yes, yes, we can do it; I’ve sent for 
our ae department—here come the Scouts 
now!” 


HE shriek of sirens was heard above 
the din about the factory building 

and the great crowd beheld seven motor- 
cycles tearing down the hill at top speed, 
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And just behind them bowled “Old Nanc” 
at her best. 

“Have I your permission to take a 
hand?” demanded Bruce. 

“Yes! yes! for goodness sakes do any- 
thing you can to free him!” cried the 
chief. 

The line of motorcycles stopped and hose 
lines were quickly strung. But the red 
automobile rumbled on, to come to a halt 
within ten yards of the building. Already 
two scouts were unlimbering the oxyhydro- 
gen tanks and blow pipe equipment. 
Bruce rushed forward to aid them, while 
Chief Blaney looked on quite puzzled for 
the moment. 

Working fast, but with the utmost cool- 
ness, Bruce donned a pair of asbestos 
gloves that came with the equipment and 
attached the blow pipe. Romper turned 
on the gases, while the young leader pro- 
duced a match and ignited the torch. In- 
stantly a tiny blue flame shot out that 
hissed and sputtered in a_ threatening 
manner. 


S he advanced toward the window 
Bruce saw that the old bookkeeper 
had disappeared. He knew from this that 
there was no time to be lost, for the man 
had probably fainted and would soon be 
overcome with smoke. Hastily he shot 
the blue flame at the base of: the first bar. 
There was a hiss and a shower of sparks 
as the flame met the cold metal. Bruce 
pressed the blow pipe closer, while he 
watched with anxious eye the progress of 
the flame. 

The bar grew red, then gold, then white. 
The heat was terrific. The bar began to 
melt, slowly first, then faster, until the blue 
flame ate completely through. Another 
was attacked, and still another, until the 
scout had cut a hole in the iron grating 
large enough for a man to pass through. 

Shouting to Romper to turn off the gas, 
he dropped the blow pipe, and plunging a 
handkerchief in a fire pail that stood near 
by, he tied the cloth over his nose and 
mouth. Then he hoisted himself through 
the window and disappeared. 

Inside the smoke was thick and black, 
but Bruce could see flames dart through at 
the far end of the room, and he knew that 
in a few moments more the place would be 
seething. 

He groped vainly about for the old 
bookkeeper. Where was he? He had 
dropped under the window a moment ago. 
Had he tried to crawl to the door? What 
had happened? 

The smoke was so thick that even the 
moist handkerchief was of no avail. Bruce 
began to strangle. Then suddenly he re- 
membered the instructions in his Hand- 
book. The air was purest near the floor! 

He dropped to his hands and knees, and 
with his face to the boards he began to 
crawl about, blindly groping for the body 
of the old bookkeeper. His fingers clutched 
something. He drew the object toward 
him and peered at it through the smoke. 
It was Uriah Watkins doubled in a ball, 
and though unconscious and almost suffo- 
cated, the faithful old man still clasped his 
precious ledgers. 

Bruce knew that unless the man reached 
the open air immediately he would perish. 
Also he knew that if they were not both 
clear of the building in a few minutes 
they would be food for the flames which 
were even then thrusting spiteful tongues 
under the door at the other end of the 
room. 

Here again the instructions of the Hand- 
book stood the scout in good stead. He 


knew that it would be next to suicide to 
stand up and try to carry the prostrated 
form to the window. The smoke was so 
thick even down there near the floor that 
he was gasping and choking. 

He twisted his hand into the old man’s 
collar and began to crawl, face to the 
floor, back toward the gray space that 
marked the window through the smoke, 
hauling Uriah after him. Foot by foot he 
dragged his burden. In spite of the hand- 
kerchief the smoke was getting into his 
lungs. His chest pained him dreadfully. 
Oh, what wouldn’t he give for a single 
breath of pure, fresh air! The eight or ten 
feet to the side wall seemed like eight or 
ten miles. Would he never reach there! 

Finally his hand struck the wall and he 
stood erect. The draught caused by the 
open window was drawing thick smoke out 
of the building into the air. Bruce knew 
he could not stand in that current of gases 
long. Pulling Uriah Watkins forward, he 
raised the limp form and forced it through 
the window ahead of him. Willing hands 
seized the old bookkeeper and lifted him to 
safety. 

Then, dizzy and sick, Bruce clutched at 
the ledge and scrambled up. But a dread- 
ful nausia seized him as he knelt on the 
window sill. His head whirled. He lost 
his balance. He knew he was falling back- 
ward into the burning building, but he 
was powerless to save himself. He gave a 
stifled cry of terror, and in answer the 
loud voice of Chief Blaney boomed in his 
ear and strong arms encircled his waist. 
Then everything grew black. 


HE Boy Scout Engineers never forgot 
the shout that went up when Chief 
Blaney carried the-unconscious form of 
Bruce to safety. They were mighty proud 
of their leader. But they were prouder 
still when, a week later, Bruce was sum- 
moned into the presence of Mayor Worth- 
ington and Chief Blaney and presented 
with a parchment charter which officially 
informed him that the fire company of 
Quarry Troop had been officially made a 
member of the Woodbridge Fire Depart- 
ment, to be known thereafter as Chemical 
Company No. 1, with Brewster W. Clifford 
as the Chief. " 





Quarry Troop’s experience with a circus will 
be related in Mr. Crump’s next story, which will 
appear in an early issue of Boys’ Lire. 


The Scouts 
Red-Coat’s Den 


By R. A. ELLIS 


HERE is a cave in the 

North Georgia mountains 

which has-been known for a 

hundred and forty years as 

Red-Coat’s Den, cause, in 

Revolutionary times, it was 

€25. the favorite hiding-place of a 
British spy. 

The one opening of this commodious 
cavern is in the sheer side of a cliff ac- 
cessible only to good climbers. 

Through several generations Red-Coat’s 
Den was left unvisited, even by the ad- 
venturous and sure-footed, for it was be- 
lieved to be “haunted,” not merely by the 
forlorn ghost of the poor young spy whom 
the Colonial soldiers had finally caught 


away from his cave and shot, but also by 
mountain gnomes and other evil spirits 
who had somehow come to consort with 
the lonely English ghost in.a foreign land. 

But the mountain boys of the present 
generation, educated out of the belief in 
spooks, haunts, and evil genii, have climbed 
to the cavern’s mouth with increasing fre- 
quency, sometimes venturing within and 
investigating a few square yards from the 
narrow opening, which lets in but little 
light. 

Recently, however, the most startling 
prank of all was perpetrated by a neigh- 
borhood gang, numbering five of the most 
daring lads in that part of the highlands. 
Having gradually, and with the utmost 
secrecy, stocked Red-Coat’s Den with a 
goodly supply of potatoes, bacon, crackers, 
and even eggs, dried apples, peanuts, and 
such things most easily abstracted from 
the family storehouse, these boys all 
“turned up missing” from their respective 
homes simultaneously. A few old lanterns, 
coffee-pots, skillets, etc., were aiso missing. 
But the families, in their distress over the 
unaccountable absence of the boys, thought 
little of the disappearance of these articles. 

It was a favorite puppy of the gang 
leader that betrayed the retreat of the 
young cliff-dwellers. An older brother, at- 
tracted by the peculiar antics of the pup- 
py, who, unable to scale the parapet, yet 
manifested unmistakably that he knew he 
should find what he wanted if he could 
only climb well enough, proceeded to ex- 
plore Red-Coat’s Den for himself. 

This big brother found the band sately 
saitvenidionl there and provisioned for a 
long siege. They had penetrated a hun- 
dred and fifty yards into their cavern, and 
had found it of varying height and sup- 
plied with pure mountain water, trickling 
from crevices at various points. 

The boys had also brought in a store of 
fuel, but had made little use of it on ac- 
count of the smoke. Their beds were of 
good, fragrant pine-stray from the heights 
above, and altogether there was consider- 
able comfort’ in the rehabilitated den of 
poor Red-Coat. 

“But what were you going to do?” asked 
the big brother genially. The replies were 
vague. “Bandits, brigands, guerrillas?” 
suggested the uninvited guest. Hardly 
any of these fitted. In truth, the boys 
were simply looking for adventure. Two 
or three of the younger ones were almost 
ready to confess themselves quite sated 
with the adventure and more than ready to 
go home. But the leaders stoutly held out. 

“It’s a bully camp,” mused the big 
brother, after looking around and examin- 
ing the labyrinth of recesses. Finally he 
came to the front of the den with a propo- 
sition. 

“V'll tell you what, boys,” he said. “This 
is the dandiest place I ever saw or heard 
of for a Scouts’ headquarters. You see, 
I've been intending to organize you fellows 
and your friends ever since I came home 
from the institute, but somehow I let it 
slip by while I was so full of vacation. 
But we'll not delay organization another 
day. Let’s hike home now and eat our din- 
ners and clean up a bit. Then, when we’ve 
told our mothers what we're going to do, 
we'll meet at our barn, or maybe Charley’s, 
as Mr. Gray’s place is handier for us all, 
and we'll organize a Scout troop.” 

“Mother” understood in each case, and 
so did “Dad.” The first patrol was the 
Wild Turkey, but others have followed, 
and together they make for the Red-Coat 
Scouts, the strongest troop in that belt of 
the mountains. 
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Does Nature Ever 
Make a Circle? 





Or Does She Ever 
Meke a Straight Line? 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of America. 


Ho Scouts :— 

T always helps one to see things if you 
look for something special. Here is an 
object for your next hike: Did you 

ever see a true circle or a true line in na- 
ture? I doubt it. Anyway, it is a long 
time since I was struck by the seeming 
rule, and ever since my attention has been 
attracted by anything that looked like an 
exception. 

“Never a straight line! What about the 
horizon line of the sea?” is the question 
that suggests itself, and the answer, that 
it is not a straight line but an imperfect 
circle, the vast circle of the globe broken 
by waves and warped tides. The sun and 
moon are doubtless circles, but far from 
perfect, if we are to believe the astrono- 
mers, and it seems that there is not an 
angle made by stars that is exactly a right 
angle, or a line of three or more that is 
a true straight line. 

“Is not the ray of light from the set- 
ting sun through the trees a straight line?” 
Not any more than the ray of light that 
is bent as it enters the clear pond. Na- 
ture may use the true forms in some of her 
crystal work, but. outside of that it is easy 
to show that theoretically her supposed 
straight lines, right angles and perfect cir- 
cles are not mathematically true. And 
every one seems to feel instinctively on 
finding any of these three anywhere—a 
true circle, right angle or straight line— 
that this is human handiwork, undoubtedly 
a product of art. 

There are, however, a number of inter- 
esting things that get very near to the true 
forms; and these are the things to look out 
for on a tramp. 

The old proverb “Straight as a reed” 
must fall to the ground, we learn, as soon 
as we approach a reed bed, but there are 
some pretty good straight lines in the 
work of a spider just beginning her web. 
The finished one yonder is so pulled and 
geared that its lines are more or less out, 
but the new one, in mere sketch plan as 
yet, is made of a few lines long and tight, 
and of course straight— straight as a 
string. 

“Straight as an arrow” is an ancient 
saying referring not to the flight, that is 
always curved, but to the arrow itself. 
The arrow must be straight to fly reliably. 
It is probable that an arrow was the first 
straight thing made by man. To find slen- 
der shoots already straight enough to 
make good arrows has always been con- 
sidered a piece of good luck among savage 
hunters; and in each country of the bow 
is found a tree that, producing such 
shoots, is known as ‘arrowwood.’ en 
among the tangled and twisted growths 
of the woods, our North American Arrow- 
wood (Viburnum dentatum) looks marvel- 
ously straight, and yet I never saw one of 
the shoots that did not need a lot of twist- 
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ing and chewing before it would pass even 
among the imperfect shafts made by the 
Indians. We shall find nothing on earth 
so straight as the heavenly sunbeam which 
has already been discredited. 


How Asovur a Rigut ANGLE? 


Nature rarely attempts the right angle, 
and in the material world outside of crys- 
tals I doubt if she ever succeeds. 

One may often find a nasturtium leaf 
in which the larger veins form right angles 
in the middle and are subdivided into 
angles of 45 degrees with an exactness that 
seems to form a surprising exception to 
the rule, but the straight edge of a proper 
instrument applied would soon spoil the 
claim. 

I once saw a remarkable thunder cloud 
that had an immense right angle bitten out 
of its side. The legs of the angle were, 
perhaps, half a mile long. It was so won- 
derful that the country people took it for 
a sign that their community was ‘right,’ 
though others said, ‘No, it meant that 
there was nothing right in the country ex- 
cept this thunder cloud.’ I found it ex- 
actly fitted the angle of the window sash 
as I stood indoors. Unfortunately there 
was no camera near to perpetuate and 
prove the wonder. 


Tue Sun-Doc 


There is certainly one thing in the. skies 
which exhibits four perfect right angles. 
I observed it many times during winters 
spent on the northern plains, and that is 
the Sun-dog. The air filled with crystals 
of ice repeated the suns rays in such a 
way that a long perpendicular line through 
the sun was crossed by a horizontal one 
at the middle of the sun’s disc. 

But these, it is claimed, have no real 
existence, they are tricks played on the 
eye by refraction. 

The search for the circle has a better 
chance of success. All can recall perfect 
circles discovered out of doors the fairy 
ring in the grass, the cup that the acorn 
recently sat in, the orb of a bird’s eye, 
the newly sprung toadstool. But the com- 
pass carefully applied discredits one after 
another. 

The globes of these peas-a-row in the 
pod are nearly perfect, and yet some of 
them do not roll straight down a slightly 
inclined board, and this “tabling” is the 
test that shot makers put their shot 
through, rejecting all that do not roll off 
at the slightest canting. 


Tue Wooprrecxer’s Hoe 


But yonder in that tree is something 
very like a perfect circle—the hole of a 
woodpecker. I wonder how he gets it so 
true? It is certainly not by hewing to 
any given line, for it is less of a circle 
when he begins it than at any other time. 
If he stood all around it to peck with his 


héad into the center we could understand 
it, but I have seen him do it and know 
that he completes the outer part of the 
hole from one standpoint. I imagine his 
test is that it must be not too tight a fit 
anywhere on his body as he enters, and 
his body happens to be nearly circular, 
hence the hole. 

But surely some twigs and tree trunks 
are perfectly round! Are they? Saw 
them off smoothly across the grain and 
test the exposed ends with a compass. 
You will find that what appears to be a 
perfect circle is a most imperfect - one 
after all. Even the concentric lines of 
growth will not stand the test. 

Yet another circle I have several times 
seen; a grass blade sharply bent in the 
middle, blown all day by a light, veering 
south wind, and all the next day by a light 
northerly wind, so that its top dragging in 
the sand about it sketched the outline of a 
perfect circle; at least it seemed so. I 
suppose that it was not perfect because 
the central point was not fixed. It is easy 
to imagine how a circle of this kind, 
sketched in the wet sand, then frozen and 
drifted over with a different soil, might 
become embedded and appear at last as 
a true circle engraved on the rocks ex- 
posed by some geologist in the future. 


Ever Notice a Rostn’s Nest? 


A very fine example is afforded by the 
newly made nest of the robin. After each- 
fresh layer she smooths the mud by sit- 
ting in it and turning round and round. 
She is, in fact, making an earthen pot, but 
rotating the tool instead of the vessel. 
The result is a remarkably true ceramic 
of unbaked clay. 

Again we must look to the skies for per- 
fection. There can be but little doubt that 
the great ring around the moon on threat- 
ening nights is a true circle, so is that 
which is so often seen around the sun 
during winter in the far north, associated 
with sun-dogs and as well as the lines and 
right angles already noted. But again we 
are unfortunate, for the scientists aver 
that these absolute circles and lines have 
no more real existence than the mirage 
which often accompanies them; they are 
optical illusions. 

One by one the perfect natural circles 
fall like the perfect lines and squares. 

If we walk along the bed of a pebbly 
brook we shall see among the thousands 
of little stones some that seem to be per- 
fectly round till we take them up or test 
them. A boy’s marble placed among such 
instantly catches the eye; it is something 
so very different. 

Instinctively one feels that this is hu- 
man handiwork, it is too nearly round to 
be produced by the chance rubbing and 
rolling of the brook, and this is the mental 
attitude in all such discoveries. There 
may be true circles, lines and angles in the 
heavens, but on the ground or in the earth 
(excluding crystals) it is different, and if 
we find there any object, be it block of 
stone, fragment of bone, piece of clay, 
mound of earth or arrangement of sticks 
with perfect mathematical lines in it, we 
conclude instantly and safely that man has 
been there, that this is some of his handi- 
work. 
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A Boy Talks Across the Continent 


Melville Bell Grosvenor, Age 13, Telephones from New York to San Francisco. 











(2) “Trax” or THE Men Wuo Finisusp tHe Line. 





(4) Borrne Postnores ry Lake 
Ben. 


HE first boy to telephone across the 
continent is Melville Bell Grosvenor, 
a thirteen-year-old lad of Washington, D. 
C. Melville is a grandson of Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor of telephony, 
and he was one of the guests of honor at 
the formal opening of the transcontinental 
telephone line on January 25. 

Along with Mayor Mitchel of New 
York, “Grandfather” Bell and other dis- 
tinguished guests at this opening cere- 
mony, Melville conversed with distin- 
giushed men at the other end of the line 
in San Francisco, 8,400 miles’ away. 

Of course every boy in the country has 
heard of this wonderful new telephone 
line connecting San Francisco with New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and other east- 
ern cities, and has felt a thrill of pride 
knowing that this remarkable achievement 
has been made possible through the genius 
and persistence of American inventors and 
electrical engineers. But there are some 
very interesting things connected with this 









(5) Mar Suowrnc Rovre or THE ATLAN- 
tTic-ro-Paciric TELEPHONE LINE. 


The Pictures 


(1) Beginning at the left end, those in the 
historic group at the top are: Mr. T. T. Me- 
Carty, Chief Engineer, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company ; Mr. George McAneny, Pres- 
ident, Board of Aldermen, New York Oity; Mr. 
U. N. Bethell, Senior Vice-President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Se ; Dr. Bell, 
the inventor; Mayor Mitchel, "New York 
City; Mr. CO. 'E. Yost, of Nebraska, and Mr. 
A. Prendergast, Comptroller, City of New York. 

(2) In Nevada the construction crews, far 
from railroads, moved by these trains in finish- 
ing their great work. 

(3) Carting poles in the roadless deserts was 
no easy job, as this picture shows. 

(4) In Humboldt Lake, Nev., two miles of 
poles (80 in number) were set in water from 
18 inches to 3 feet deep; the picture shows the 
machine used to bore the holes. 

(5) Note the enormous distances between the 
— cities on this transcontinental telephone 
line 

(6). This shows some of the ay eg ed of 
polesetting in the “wild” parts of the 
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(3) Havtrne Pores my tHE Sace-Brusn Country. 


ay 





(6) Serrine a Powe In a Saiz 
Sink. 


new telephone achievement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
which most boys probably have not heard 
about. 
How rue Voice Fires 

Suppose a boy in New York were able 
to speak loud enough for his voice to car 
to San Francisco. How long do you thin 
it would take the sound to travel across 
the continent? Sound travels at the rate 
of 1,160 feet r second. The distance - 


w. from New York to San Francisco is 8,400 


miles. So it would take a boy’s voice about 
four hours to travel from New York to 
the Golden Gate. 

How, then, is it possible for your voice 
to be transmitted almost instantaneously 
over the telephone? As a matter of fact, 
transmission of sound by telephone is not 
instantaneous, although for short distances 
the length of time consumed is too brief to 
be measured. When Melville Grosvenor 


(Continued on page 40.) 








To Win a Merit Badge for Art 


By FRANK H. COLLINS 


Director of Drawing, Public Schools, New York City. 
With illustrations by Mr. Collins. 











Fig. 1—Kingfisher in Outline. 


WILL be delighted if I can aid you in 

I obtaining a Merit Badge for Art, and 

I think I can. If you will carefully 
read what follows and do the work as out- 
lined to the best of your ability, there will 
be no doubt of your winning out. 

If you have an idea that you cannot 
draw, get rid of it at once. Every Scout 
can draw and draw well, if he makes up 
his mind to do so. Genius doesn’t count. 
By the way, who was the chap who said 
that genius was simply a faculty for keep- 
ing everlastingly at it? Whoever he was 
matters little, and if he did not express 
himself in just the above words matters 
less. The truth ex- 
pressed stands in 
either case. I am 
sure that we are 
agreed that know- 
ing how to draw is 
worth while and 
that power to 
draw is a mighty 
valuable to 
have, so let us go 
after and capture 
both power and 
badge. 





asset 


Tue Frrst REQUIRE- 
MENT is “Make a 
freehand pencil 
sketch of an animal 
or bird showing in 
values the distribu- 
tion of colors.” 


This requirement 
may need explana- 
tion for it calls for 
a sketch showing 
values the dis- 





in 
tribution of color. 
Figure 1 repre- 


sents a kingfisher 
in outline drawing. 




















Fig. 2—Same with Color Values Shown. 


with its color values shown. The drawing 
of birds or animals which you submit may 
be made from a living model, but to make 
such is not always convenient. They may 
be made from stuffed animals or from 
photographs. The sketch which you sub- 
mit should be made on white paper and 
may measure from three to six inches the 
longest way. Figure 3 represents a red 
fox showing color values. 

THe Seconpd REQUIREMENT is “Draw a cylin- 
drical object and a rectangular object grouped 
together a little below the eye, and show light 
and shade.” 


Figure 4 illustrates this requirement. 








Figure 2  repre- 
sents the same bird 


Fig. 3.—Sketch of a Red Fox, Showing Color Values. 
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Fig. 5—Showing Ancient Greek Ornament. 


Your drawings should be made from ob- 
jects and you should neatly print the 
words “DRAWN FROM OBJECTS” in one of the 
lower corners. 


THE THIRD REQUIREMENT is ‘Make a drawing 
of some example of historical ornaments.” 


Figure 5 represents one of the kinds of 
drawings required. It is of an ancient 
Greek ornament. 

Your drawings 


may represent oth- 
er examples, such 
as Egyptian, Ro- 
man or _ Gothic. 
Go scouting in the 
books at school or 
in your library and 
you can gain lots 


of interesting in- 
formation on _ this 
point. 

THe Fovurtu  Re- 





QUIREMENT is 
“Make an original 
decorative arrange- 
ment in color using 
any motif, and 
state for what use 
the design is in- 
tended.” 

No examples for 
drawings are 
shown under this 
requirement. Your 
decorative ar- 
rangement may be 
a design for any 
purpose you may 
elect. Consult 
books on design 


(Contin’d on p. 34.) 
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Chief Scout’s Anniversary Message 






The Letter Which Was Read At Troop Meetings Throughout the United States on the Birthday 


February 8, 1915. 


The One Hundredth Year of 
Peace with England 


WW. are climbing the mountain to- 
gether, O Brother Scouts, and it 
is good to stop and look back once in a 
while, for then we can see how high we 
are getting and take the proper joy of 
success in a noble height. Why do we 
always prefer to travel upwards? We are 
quite ready to make an expedition into 
some dismal swamp and search eagerly for 
adventures there, but when the night 
comes we want to leave it and climb. We 
must get up into some high, dry place for 
the night, or we are not quite happy. 
Surely it is an instinct born of ancient 
experience. 

I remember once on the prairies some 
thirty years ago I was tramping across 
country with a friend. We carried a pot, 
some tea, some bread, a gun, and each a 
blanket. 

It was July, boiling hot weather, and 
the mosquitoes were fiercer than words can 
tell, and more in number than the dollars 
in Uncle Sam’s Treasury. We came to an 
abandoned house that night and decided 
to sleep there, for it was threatening a 
thunder storm. There were bunks along 
the wall and we lay down, but there was 
no rest for us. The mosquitoes gathered 
like vultures over a carcass, and feasted as 
we groaned. At last I said to my chum, 
“There is a cellar below; let’s make a 
smudge there and try that!” So down we 
went, carrying our beds along with us. 

The cellar was just a big hole in the 
ground, without floor or wall, but the floor 
above made a roof. 

Then in the middle I made a small fire 
and smothered it with punk and sod, so 
that it gave a strong smoke. We were 
lying on the ground. There was little or 
no draught, so the smoke rose in a flat 
cloud and hung about four feet from the 
ground, not bothering us, but effectively 
driving out and disposing of all of the 
mosquitoes; so we settled down to sleep 


in peace. 
Did we sleep? I shall never forget that 
night. It was cool in the cellar, it was 


clear of mosquitoes, we were comfortably 
blanketed; but—how shall I tell the blank 
misery of that place? Without any ob- 
vious cause, we tossed about in a horror 
of—we didn’t know what—a sense of 
doom, a certainty of disaster, nothing we 
could name or locate, but it was horrible. 

At last, after two or three hours of 
tense, sleepless misery, I said to my friend, 
“Let’s get out; I'd rather be sucked dry 
by ‘skeeters’ than stand this awful dun- 
geon another hour.” 

So we went out and laid down on the 
open prairie. The dawn wind came cool, 
and drove the mosquitoes away; and very 
late, when we awoke refreshed, the sun 
was shining through our blankets. 

I don’t know that there is any particu- 
lar lesson in this. If there is, it says:— 
“Boys, don’t live in a hole—but get up as 
high as you can, provided it feels com- 
fortable and you know it is safe.” 


of the Boy Scout Movement 


We, as a nation, are happily up high 
on a rock just now, and I think I may 
say the whole world envies us. It gives 
us a chance to show how the scout spirit 
has struck in. If we can’t give money, 
clothes or stuff to help the war victims, we 
can at least give kindness. 


Not long ago I saw a fellow (not a 
Scout) making fun of an old refugee be- 
cause of his broken English; I said, “My 
friend, you seem to think yourself very 
superior. Well, you needn’t. That man is 
your superior in, probably, everything; in 
age, in travel, in knowledge of the world, 
and also in language, for he knows a little 
of yours as well as his own, and you know 
only yours, and that in a crude way. But, 
above all, courtesy, for he has made a 
gentle reply to your mockery. Some day 
the tables may be turned, and I only hope 





Scout Anniversary Week 
Celebrated Everywhere 











NNIVERSARY week—the week of 

February 8—was celebrated through- 
out the United States. The interest in 
Scouting has never been greater since 
the movement began, five years ago. 

A unique idea was tried out success- 
fully at Montclair, N. J., where a Junior 
Sportsman’s Show was conducted at the 
headquarters of the local council. At this 
show there were exhibits of canoes, fur- 
niture and other articles made by Scouts, 
of scout equipment such as signal flags, 
staves, etc., and displays of outdoor equip- 
ment by sporting goods dealers. 

In many of the larger cities big mass 
meetings were held where all the troops 
assembled in the evening to listen to the 
reading of the Chief Scout’s greetings, 
and to renew their oath as Scouts. 

One of the most elaborate celebrations 
reported to Headquarters was that ar- 
ranged by the Tioga Inter-Church Troop 
in Philadelphia. 

The Sunday program of Anniversary 
Week, on February 7, was more generally 
observed this year than ever before. Hun- 
dreds of ministers delivered sermons on 
the Boy Scout work, and at most of the 
services uniformed Scouts were in at- 
tendance. 

In Portsmouth, Ohio, twenty pulpits and 
missions were occupied on Sunday morn- 
ing by Boy Scouts, who spoke briefly of 
the work of the organization. On Sun- 
day evening there was a mass meeting 
at which one of the ministers spoke on 
the subject “Lincoln, the Great Scout.” 

Reports also indicate an unusual inter- 
est in the distribution of flowers to the 
sick and in the Troop Good Turn, which 
was performed on Saturday, February 18. 

National headquarters will be glad to 
receive from any Scouts the reports of 
their Anniversary Week celebration to as- 
sist in making up a program for next 
year. 
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you will have learned meanwhile to be a 
man and a Scout, so that your answer 
may be calm and courteous like his.” 

He was a little ashamed of himself, 
though he still made a joke of it. But 
he wasn’t a bad fellow. He was merely 
heedless and ignorant, and I doubt not 
the thought came back to him afterwards 
to bear fruit. 

Well, brothers! This promises to be a 
year of great possibilities for good scout- 
ing, especially among the poor and dis- 
tressed. This world never had more need 
of us. May we all get busy in a way that 
will be worthy of this biggest opportunity. 

Cordially yours, 








Scout Exhibition at Annual 
Meeting 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica was held in Washington, D. C., on Feb- 
ruary 11. 

One of the most important features of 
the program, aside from the business ses- 
sions, was the Boy Scout exhibition held 
at Convention Hall in the evening, under 
the direction of Scout Commissioner E. S. 
Martin, of Washington. 

This rally was one of the most elaborate 
scout demonstrations ever held in this 
country. Every troop in Washington was 
represented and there were visiting troops 
from near-by cities. The exhibition in- 
cluded all of the ordinary scout activities, 
such as tower building, relay races, first 
aid, rope work, etc. A special feature was 
a series of troop stunts, such as an exhibi- 
tion of trek wagons, volunteer fire depart- 
ment work, bicycle corps, humane compass, 
etc. 

The big event of the rally, however, was 
an address to the boys by Dan Beard, the 
National Scout Commissioner. The rally 
closed with the singing of “America” and 
the sounding of taps. 





Get Badges from President 

It is safe to say there were no hap- 
pier boys in the world on February 11 
than seven members of various troops of 
Washington, D. C., who received badges 
and medals from the President of the 
United States in the East Room of the 
White House in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the National Council and repre- 
sentatives of Local Councils from various 
sections of the country. 

One of the seven Scouts, Scout H. A. 
Gatley, received an honor medal for life 
saving. The other six Scouts were given 
Eagle Scout badges. These boys were 
Samuel Hardy, Troop 5; Edward Pardoe, 
Troop 51; Edward Sherry, Troop 87; 
Lawrence Prentice, Troop 4; F. D. Wat- 
_ Troop 5, and Clinton Allard, Troop 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 





Kites, Kite-making and Kite-flying the Subject of This Month’s Talk 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


N accordance with the 
I Buckskin Calendar, 
this is the sore-eye 
moon of the Indians and 
second class Scouts. It 
is the Johnny Appleseed 
moon of the first class 
Scouts; and it is the kite 
moon of all Scouts. 
Ever since this coun- 
try was settled, kite time 
began the first of March. 
In the middle West, 
along the Ohio River, 
the kites are made with 


match sticks covered 
with tissue paper and 
flown with thread for 
line. That is because 


of the light winds. The same kites that I 
made as a boy in Cincinnati could not 
stand the winds that we have on Long 
Island. 

In some parts of the country, if you put 
a belly-band on a shingle and a tail on 
it, it will fly. In other parts, the kite 
must be made of the lightest material, but 
Scouts are supposed to have gumption, 
and a boy with gumption will build a kite 
according to the strength of the prevail- 
ing winds in the part of the country where 
he lives. In my “American Boys’ Handy- 
book,” and the “Out-door Handybook,” I 
devoted chapters to kite building, and 
most of the kites are of my own inven- 
tion. By the way, I see by a copy of 
“The Aeronautical Magazine,” that the 
first working drawings of the tailless kite 
were published in my book. This kite was 
sent to me by Mr. Ellwood of Rochester 
and called the Holland kite, but it is the 
same as the Malay kite used by all the 
scientific kite flyers, and had probably 
come to Holland from some of their east- 
ern colonies, and thence to me. 

You boys who are studying aviation 
should all be expert kite flyers, and get 
busy and invent some kites. The reason I 
referred to my own books was not to ad- 
vertise them, but because those chapters 
would give you some suggestions that 
might lead you to making inventions of 
your own. 


Azsovut Some Kire Inventors 


You know Lieutenant Hargrave in 
Australia invented the box kite, which is a 
biplane, or double biplane, and with it he 
raised a man in a swing hung from the 
kite. Then Lillienthal came along and 
made a glider on the lines suggested by 
the box kite. Lillienthal’s glider was a 
success—that is, it was a success like a 
surgeon’s operation in which the patient 
dies. Lillienthal was killed, but his death 
was not due to the principles upon which 
the kite was built. It was due to some 
defect in the kite’s frame. 

After Lillienthal, the Wright Brothers 
began to experiment with gliders, as Or- 
ville Wright told you in his fascinating 
stories told in Boys’ Lire last September. 
Fortunately, the Wrights were not killed, 
but lived to develop the modern aeroplane 
which is destined to revolutionize modern 





modes of transit, and 
also, in my opinion, will be 
the death of the gas bag 
that we call the balloon. 


Wuat My Farner Tor 


Me 
My earliest recollec- 
tions when playing 


around my father’s stu- 
dio are mixed up with a 
great big skeleton frame 
which corresponded prac- 
tically, line for line, with 
the modern monoplane. 
I asked my daddy what 
it was. He took me up 
on his knee and ex- 
plained it to me, although 
I was then but a little chap. 

He said that that was a flying machine; 
that the trouble with the balloon was that 
it could not be successfully guided 
through the air any more than an inflated 
bladder could be successfully guided on 
the water, but a flying machine built on 
the lines of a bird could go in any direc- 
tion, with the wind or against the wind, 
if it had a proper engine. He did not call 
it a motor—that is a modern term—he 
had in mind an engine small enough to be 
supported by it and powerful enough to 
propel it. He further said: 

“T will never complete this machine be- 
cause of a lack of the proper engine; but 
you, my son, will live to see the day when 
such machines will be flying through the 
air.” 

This incident made a deep impression 
upon my mind, and as soon as I was big 
enough to whittle the sticks and thread 
the frame, I began experimenting in the 
making of kites. 


Sometuinc For You to Do. 


Now, fellow Scouts, I was not a bright 
boy; I was just an ordinary, healthy chap 
like lots of fellows you know. I was 
rather stolid. I did not stand at the 
head of my class. But on the shores of 
the Ohio river I invented many of the 
kites which are in use today, although the 
inventor is unknown by the users. You 
can do the same. 

Some of you boys are much brighter 
than your National Scout Commissioner 
was, and before the Ides of March are 
over I expect to see the Editorial sanc- 
tum of Boys’ Lire festooned with models 
of new kites made by you—kites that will 
fly, kites with tails, and kites without tails, 
and bob-tail kites. I expect to see enough 
to give an exhibition of the kites you 
Scouts have made. 

Those of you who are readers of my 
books will remember that in one of them 
I prophesied that the dry-as-dust old 
scientist would take up the boys’ play- 
things, the kites, and experiment with 
them and produce some sort of practical 
results. This has all been done. Now 
may I risk another prophesy, and say that 
some one of you Scouts is going to pro- 
duce a new and valuable addition to kite- 
craft—a kite that may be used for some 


practical purpose, or a kite that may be 
used for amusement and pleasure. Don’t 
forget that amusement and pleasure are 
just as practical as bread and butter, for 
without them life would not be worth liv- 
ing. Do not make your kites too big. I 
know by experience that any boy can build 
a kite bigger than he can hold. Do not 
try to go up on your kite string—you 
might get into trouble. Learn how to wind 
a kite string as the boys of yesterday 
used to wind them—on a stick. Don’t let 
the boys of yesterday have anything on 
you. Get busy. 


how stot 


Toledo Scouts Save Birds 


Bird protection during the severe Win- 
ter months has been accomplished in a 
most thorough manner by the Boy Scouts 
of Toledo under the direction of Scout 
Executive J. St. Clair Mendenhall. 

The season has been an especially severe 
one, as a heavy snow fell on Dec. 15, and 
since that date the ground has been con- 
tinuously covered to a depth which makes 
it difficult for the birds to dig out their 
usual food, which consists mainly of seeds. 

In this emergency the Scouts have come 
to the rescue by establishing thatched 
shelters. Only a few shelters were con- 
structed at first, but more have been 
added as the need required, until at pres- 
ent there are about fifty scattered through 
the outlying districts. They have been set 
up in cemeteries, parks, groves, and 
wherever proper shelter is afforded. 

These shelters are visited every Satur- 
day morning by a group of picked Scouts 
of first class rank, who carry stale bread, 
grain and suet provided by the Art Mu- 
seum and interested friends of both the 
Boy Scouts and the birds. 

So much enthusiasm has been aroused in 
the subject of bird conservation by this 
activity of the Toledo Scouts that the 
boys have been asked to supervise the 
placing of 5,000 bird houses which are 
being constructed by the school children 
of Toledo. These houses will be set up 
on April 3. 

The Toledo Scouts are delighted with 
the fact that their work for birds has at- 
tracted attention in a great many cities, a 
fact which ‘is proved by the letters of in- 
quiry which are being received by the 
Scout Executive. 

The Toledo boys are delighted, not 
merely because it brings credit to Toledo 
Scouts, but because it brings credit to 
Boy Scouts wherever they may be. “A 
good turn for the Movement” is what the 
Toledo Scouts call their work. 








Roast a Deer Whole 


When Scoutmaster J. D. Whitelaw, of 
Fox Lake, Wis., recently resigned his 
commission on account of change of resi- 
dence, his successor, Scoutmaster F. M. 
Pittegrew, arranged a big farewell dinner 
in his honor. At this farewell dinner a 
deer was roasted whole. The deer was 
taken from the private park belonging to 
Mt. Pittegrew. There were about seventy- 
five Scouts and friends present at this 
affair, but every guest had all the venison 
he could eat. 

Mr. Whitelaw is now living at Carthage, 
S. D., where he is planning to organize 
a new troop. 














The Greatest Machine in the World 


A Story About the Mysteries of Your Heart 


Lub-dup, Wub-dup, lub- 
dup, lub-dup! 

T is the sound of the 
machine which most 
nearly approaches per- 

petual motion. Soft music 
made by the quiet working 
of the only self-lubricating, 
self-reguiating engine ever 
invented that runs day 
and night, year after year, 
without overhauling and 
without a breakdown, so 
long as it isn’t abused. 
Lub-dup, lub-dup, lub-dup. 
A four-cylinder motor 
which never stalls; silent, 
efficient, powerful; possess- 
ing greater endurance and adaptability 
than any other apparatus ever designed to 
do useful work. 

Iub-dup, lub-dup. In order to hear its 
gentle, murmuring throb you have to place 
your ear directly upon the casing, and 
even then it requires long practise to dis- 
tinguish the normal sound of the motor 
from the sounds it makes when subjected 
to unnatural strain or injured by bad fuel. 

The expert mechanician can tell by lis- 
tening whether it is running all right. The 
first sound, lub, tells him the quality and 
strength of the muscle—for the machine 
is nothing but a muscle as big as your fist. 
The second sound, dup, shorter, sharper, 
higher pitched, tells him whether the 
valves close in good order and gives him a 
good idea of the load the machine is car- 
rying—the back pressure of the blood col- 
umn against the valves. 

This powerful little engine is said to be 
the only organ in the body that never 
rests, but that is a mistake of observation. 
As a matter of fact the heart rests nearly 
half the time when it is in good condition. 
Indeed it takes a brief rest between each 
effort—does its seventy or eighty tricks of 
duty per minute with a rest after each 
beat. 





Wuat Maxes Ir Worx. 


Nerve centers or ganglia situated in the 
heart wall supply the impulse which causes 
contraction of the muscle; its control is 
largely contained within itself, though in 
‘part regulated by impulses sent along the 
great pneumogastric, or tenth cranial 
nerve, from a center in the medulla of the 
brain. Thus, the heart of an animal will 
continue beating for several minutes after 
it has been completely removed from the 
body. Dr. Carrel, of Rockefeller Institute, 
succeeded in keeping a system of vital 
organs—heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys— 
working and functioning naturally for 
thirteen hours after their complete re- 
moval from a cat. To be sure, a cat has 
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At the End of 
Long Run. 





The Heart at 
Rest. 








By DR. WILLIAM BRADY 








Hurdling and Similar Exercise at Once Test and Strengthen the Great 


Little Engine (See Diagrams Below) 


nine lives. Well, a man has a wonderful 
hold on vitality, too. A great number of 
cases of stab and gunshot wounds of the 
heart are on record, in which the wound 
was repaired and recovery followed. 


Wuart Berne Ative Is. 


Being alive is just a process of combus- 
tion. Every second, asleep or awake, at 
rest or at work, cells and tissues are being 
burned up to supply energy for the per- 
formance of mental and physical functions. 
The products of combustion, CO, (carbonic 
acid gas or carbon dioxide) particularly— 
this and other combustion products—stim- 
ulate muscular and organic functions up to 
a certain point; when the accumulation of 
combustion products becomes excessive, 
one gets very tired, and that means depres- 
sion of muscular and organic functions. 

Now, the heart muscle is supplied with 
blood like other muscles, and the heart 
responds to the same impulses other mus- 
cles respond to. It may tire quickly, or it 
may have great endurance, according to 
the way you train it, just like other muscles. 

The greatest engine in the world is not 
so delicate but that it may be repaired by 
human hands when injured. Nor is it so 





What the Diagrams Show 


Exercise, carefully taken, 
makes the heart grow larger 
and stronger, as the _ three 
sketches below show. 

At THE RicHt: Fig. 1, A 
to B, represents normal ca- 


pacity of the heart. B to C, the 
normal reserve force. A to O, 
the full capacity of heart under 
severe strain, as in a football 
game or race. c 


Fig. 2, the same in the 
trained heart. Notice the addi- 
tional reserve power which the 
trained athlete may call upon in 
an emergency. : 





3 
a Three Weeks Later, A 
Showing Growth. 1 2 
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entirely automatic that 
you cannot permanently 
ruin it by subjecting it to 
unreasonable demands or 
by feeding it tainted fuel— 
fuel adulterated with such 
poisons as alcohol, tobacco 
and certain d Intelli- 

ently for, the 
ee is capable of won- 
derful endurance and ex- 
tradrdinary effort in an 
emergency; you can train 
your heart so that it will 
respond in time of need, or 
you can abuse it and ren- 
der it incompetent for 
even ordinary emergencies. 


Trxy Macurxne Pumps Ten Tons or Broop 
Every Day. 

Learn to think of your heart as a little 
motor which pumps about three ounces of 
blood out into the arteries at every beat, 
thirteen pounds of blood F minute, near- 
ly ten tons per day—a tidy bit of work for 
a machine weighing only three-fourths of 
a pound. And that presupposes that you 
are sitting around quietly all day lon 
if a Scout ever spends a whole day t 
way. Playing football, hiking, or swim- 
ming, your heart does tremendously more 
work than the figures show, ze never 
kicks so long as you treat it well. 





How You Ger Your Seconn Wrxn. 


In a mile run you begin to feel short of 
breath after the first eighth or so; you 
can’t grab quite enough air to satisfy your 
oxygen hunger. But you keep running, 
for you know that you will get “second 
wind” pretty soon. After you get it you 
can keep on for one or more miles without 
any trouble at all. That is, if you have a 
good heart you can. 

Second wind represents the most vitally 
important function of an athlete’s heart, 
the ability to apply reserve force 
in an unusual effort, or, in other 
words, the efficiency of the heart. 
It means that the muscle has been 
“trained” by regular and persis- 
tent effort until it is capable of 
meeting nc- only everyday needs, 
but also the great demands of 
emergency. 

Every one in health has more or 
less reserve force to call upon in 
time of need, but the difference 
between the untrained heart and 
the trained heart is that the latter 
has a wider limit of efficiency. 
The tobacco user, the user of alco- 
hol, or drugs, on the other hand, 
has a very narrow limit of reserve 
re) in his heart. That is why 

e is bound to lose out, sooner or 
later, in competition with the ath- 
lete who does not believe in sup- 
plying adulterated fuel to a valu- 
able machine. That is why old 
Hans Wagner still bats rings 
around ’em in the National—Hans 
has no use for cigarettes. 

Second wind is apt to fail the 
fellow who abuses his heart habit- 
ually, either by it or by 
i = — it to undue strain with- 

ou proper preliminary training. 
‘(Continued we 
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The 


Cave Scout 


Listen, Fellows, While He Answers a 
Scout’s Two Questions. 




















ELL, fellows, I must confess I 
W inave taken a little advantage of 

you this month, for I have been 
reading the letters in the question-hole 
while waiting for you to show up. There 
are getting to be so many of them that I 
thought it might take me quite a while 
to find a good one to talk about, so I 
picked one out just to save time. Here 
it is: 


The only mistake the editor of Boys’ Lirz 
made was not to have had you in long ago. 
Your talks are certainly dandy, so I have come 
to ask you about a couple of questions that have 
been getting our goats. They are: What would 
you do when boys in your troop or patrol smoke 
cigarets, etc., and what about Scouts who are 
still Tenderfeet after a year and eight months’ 
enroliment?! It looks as though we have 4 
retty bum troop, doesn’t it, but we are all right. 
We have done quite a lot of good and are trying 
to do more. 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE 


But I guess I hadn’t better give this 
Scout’s name. The other members of his 
troop might say “Scout has been tat- 
tling to the Cave Scout!” I think we can 
do more good by forgetting the name in 
this case. Don’t you? 








Well, let’s see what we can do to help 
this boy with his problem. 

“ What would you do when boys in your 
troop or patrol smoke cigarets?” 

The Cave Scout has been expecting this 
question quite a while, for it is one which 
is a real problem in nearly every troop, 
and because it is a real problem to so 
many, the Cave Scout has selected it to 
talk about, for he is anxious to pick out 
questions which will be of the greatest gen- 
eral help. 





Say, boys, doesn’t it make you sick the 
way some people talk about this cigaret 
business? Just say the word “cigarets” to 
some people and they hold up their hands 
in holy horror and say “It’s naughty! It’s 
naughty! No nice boy would think of 
smoking cigarets !” 

t people say “You will ruin your 
health” But that argument Proc 5 go 


very far with some of us boys, because all 
of us know “tough little nuts” who smoke 
cigarets, who can lick the tar out of some 
“mamma’s darlings” who never had sand 
enough to do anything naughty. 

The trouble is, the effects of cigaret 
smoking are not immediate. It may be 
years before they have any apparent effect, 
but you may be absolutely certain that if 
you smoke cigarets when you are growing 
you will be weaker for it physically some 
day. 





Here’s the way the Cave Scout looks at 
it: It is a perfectly natural thing for boys 
to want to smoke cigarets, and the mere 
fact that they want to smoke them is no 
indication whatever of “moral depravity,” 
as the preachers would say. We see older 
boys and men smoking cigarets and think 
it must be great fun. They certainly seem 
to enjoy it. Then, a great many of us are 
just curious about, cigarets. We wonder 
how they taste—or if we'll get sick if we 
smoke them. Then, too, we have always 
been told that we mustn’t smoke cigarets, 
and if there is anything in the world that 
will make a boy want to smoke cigarets it 
is constantly being told that he must not 
do 80. 





Since it is natural for us boys to want 
to smoke, we must have some mighty good 
reason to dissuade us from “trying the 
thing a whirl.” 

The best reason the Cave Scout knows 
is the testimony of men and older boys 
who have fastened upon themselves the 
cigaret habit. I have known hundreds of 
such men and boys, and almost without 
exception they say: “To be perfectly 
honest with you, I wish I had never started 
this smoking business. I would be a 
whole lot better off if I had never seen 
a cigaret!” That’s the kind of talk you 
hear from fellows who “wondered what it 
was like to smoke” and who “took a whirl 
at it” just to satisfy their curiosity. 





Then there are some boys who want to 
smoke because they think it makes them 
look like men. Now then, if a boy wants 
to make himself look like a man by this 
means, he must smoke cigarets the way 
men do. But is this the case? How many 
men do you know who hide their “papers 
and makin’s” out in the barn and only 
smoke when they are out in an alley some 
place, or out in the woods where nobody 
can see them? But isn’t that the way most 
of the boys who smoke cigarets do it? So 
you see, fellows, if we are going to smoke 
the way men do, we must come out in the 
open where our fathers, mothers, sisters, 
and best girls can see us do it. 


And even suppose a boy does come out 
in the open to do his cigaret smoking, will 
that make him look like a man? Do 
= suppose some man will come up to a 

y with a cigaret in his mouth and say: 
“Come up to the office, old man, I want to 
talk over a little business matter with 
you?” No, I guess we'll have to agree 
that no boy can change himself into a man 
on short notice by smoking cigarets. 


Let’s see what the men themselves say 
about it. The Cave Scout has never known 
a man yet who said he thought cigaret 
smoking made a man of a boy. What they 
do say is this: “I hate to see a boy smoke 
cigarets. It always makes me feel bad, 
because I know that if he keeps it up and 
gets the habit fastened upon him he will 
never amount to a whoop! 


It’s a shame 


for boys to waste their lives on such a silly 
habit. It’s bad enough for men to smoke 
them.” 

So those of us who smoke to make men 
of ourselves are certainly on the wrong 
track. 





Then there are the boys who smoke 
cigarets because they are afraid not to. 
Maybe I’d better explain this statement, 
for it sounds kind of queer. Here’s the 
way it works. A boy goes out with a 
bunch of fellows most of whom smoke. 
They offer him a cigaret and he says: “No, 
I don’t smoke.” They coax him and coax 
him, but he still refuses. Finally they say: 
“Aw, you're afraid to smoke.” 

“No, I am not,” says the boy. “I just 
don’t want to, but I’m not afraid.” 

“Well, then, if you ain’t afraid, why 
don’t you prove it? I dare you to smoke a 
cigaret!” 

And so the boy smokes because he is 
afraid not to. 

We all know how hard it is to refuse to 
do a thing when we are dared to do it. 
The Cave Scout has done a whole raft of 
crazy stunts because he wouldn’t take a 
dare. He did it—for the same reason this 
boy smoked a cigaret—because he thought 
he was displaying bravery, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he was displaying cowardice. 
A boy who gives a dare is a coward, and 
so is the boy who lets the cowardly bully 
bluff him into doing his bidding. The boy 
who smokes because he is dared to do so 
is a coward because he is afraid of the 
taunts of his comrades. 

I tell you, fellows, any boy who has 
enough courage to say “No, I won’t smoke 
your old cigaret even if you do dare me!” 
is about the bravest chap I know, and I'll 
take off my hat to him every time! Any 
boy who can show that kind of courage 
comes mighty close to being a man in the 
Cave Scout’s estimation. 

The Cave Scout hopes that you boys 
will see the point in this and not let any- 
body bluff you into the cigaret habit by 
any such false ideas of honor. 

Yes, boys, this will apply to other temp- 
tations as you grow older, too, and you 
will find that men will admire you for 
displaying the genuine article in bravery. 
They may call you—just as the boys will 
call you—a booby and a “poor sport,” but 
way down deep in their hearts all of them 
will say: “I admire that fellow’s courage!” 





So far, this discussion about cigarets 
applies to all boys, whether Scouts or not. 
It should be much easier for Scouts to 
handle the cigaret problem, for Scouts 
should be wise enough to size up cigarets 
at their face value and see what they have 
he <— Here’s the way the balance sheet 
ooks : 


DEBIT. CREDIT. 
Stunted growth Not 
Loss of strength a 
Loss of self-respect dog- 
Loss of the respect of others goned 
Waste of money, etc thing 


Furthermore, the Scout Law knocks 
cigaret smoking right in the bean! There 
are so many Laws that apply to the case 
of cigarets that the Cave Scout hardly 
knows which one to cite: A Scout is 
brave. A Scout is clean. A Scout is 
thrifty—well, I will let you fellows think 
out the applications for yourselves. 





Just a word about the proper attitude 
to take toward Scouts who smoke. Don’t 
say to these boys: “You’re a bunch of 
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rough-necks—and you'll have to quit the 
troop or cut out cigarets.” Try to make 
them realize how silly it is to smoke so 
that they will stop of their own accord. 
If this doesn’t work, there is another way. 
Make the troop work so entertaining that 
every member would rather lose a leg than 
his standing in the troop—it can be done, 
for dozens of troops are doing it—then 
pass a rule that any Scout who smokes 
after a certain date must resign. That 
ought to bring them to time. 

But in spite of everything, I suppose, 
there. will always be some Scouts silly 
enough to smoke cigarets. Most of these 
fellows won’t be’ Scouts long, however. 
They will quit of their own accord in or- 
der to associate with other boys who do 
smoke. 

This same general principle applies to 
the case of a Scout who never advances in 


Scouting 


climate of the Antarctic is not a 
matter of weeks or months, but one 
of years. It requires a strong constitution 
that can come only of clean living and 
careful training, a study of the methods 
of former expeditions and a _ certain 
amount of courage that comes from confi- 
dence in self. 
There are many things connected with 
the expedition that I would like to talk 


P*cimete of for duty in the trying 


to boys about, but the most important, ~ 


probably, is physical fitness. 

With two companions, Lieut. Ninnis, 
of the Royal Fusiliers, and Dr. X. Mertz, 
I left our main base for a scouting journey 
on sledges. We had traveled 311 miles 
over sharp, jagged ice in the face of ter- 
rific gales and hurricanes, when suddenly, 
without any warning, Ninnis and his dog 
team fell through the ice roof of an un- 
fathomable crevasse. 

Not a sound came up out of that awful 
hole in answer to our repeated shouts, and 
after hours of repeated calling I read the 
burial service. well recall, when this 
ceremony was over, the happier look on 
Mertz’s face and his short “Thank you” as 
he shook my hand. 

We then took stock of our provisions 
(most of the food had been on Ninnis’s 
sledge) and found that by cutting down 
the allowance to a few ounces per day, for 
Mertz and myself, we had enough for 


his Scout work. Nearly every troop has a 
few loafers who stay in it just to take ad- 
vantage of the hikes, feeds, and other good 
times, but who are too lazy to work on 
their scout requirements. Many troops 
adopt the policy of requiring the Scouts 
to pass certain tests within a definite 
period of time or hand in their resigna- 
tions. 

This plan should be very carefully used, 
however, for there are some boys who don’t 
learn so fast as others, and allowance 
should be made for these slower fellows. 
Furthermore, Scouting should be made so 
interesting that every member of the troop 
would be willing to work his head off 
rather than forfeit his membership. 

We should. remember, boys, that prog- 
ress in scout tests is not the best standard 
by which to judge a Scout. The best test 
is the Scout 4 If a boy tries his level 


best to obey the Law he will be a good 
Scout if he never advances beyond the 
tenderfoot stage. But the fact of the 
matter is that a Scout who does obey the 
Law is almost certain to advance in his 
various scout tests. 

The Cave Scout can’t say goodbye for 
this time without first saying something 
about his friend, Eagle Scout J. Stanley 
Light, whose inspiring story is printed in 
this issue of Boys’ Lire. The Cave Scout 
met Scout Light a few weeks ago and 
found him to be an unusually bright fel- 
low, modest, earnest, and enthusiastic. 
Look up his remarkable record and read it 
through. Doesn’t Scout Light remind you 
of what the Cave Scout said last month 
about “The Scout Who Will Stick?” Well, 
here’s hoping you fellows will stick until 
April, when I hope to meet you all here 
in the Cave again. 


in the Antarctic Ice Fields 


By SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON 


- LL Scouts take 
eT ty A their hats of to 
Le men who do 





‘ things worth while. 
Here’s one—Sir Doug- 
las Mawson, @ real 
scout. He was a mem- 
ber of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s expedition 
which sought the South 
Pole, and later organ- 
ized and led the Aus- 
tralian Antarctic Expe- 
dition, which made @ 
scouting trip in a 
frozen land whereon no 
human being had ever 
set foot. The explorer 
mapped out over 2,000 
miles of coast line 
and discovered an area 
of approximately 1,000,- 
000 square miles that is 
rich in coal, and also 
has deposits of copper 
and gold. In recogni- 
tion of the service he 
rendered to science in 
this way, e was 

knighted in 1914 by King George V. 

As a boy every moment that could be spared 
from his regular duties he spent in the Austral- 
ian bush. Months of every year he camped out 
in the open, and to this he attributes his splendid 
physical condition which enabled him to make 
the thrilling dash of 311 miles over Antarctic 
fields of ice. 








about two weeks. We had no food at all 
for the remaining dogs, and being about 
sixty days tramp from camp we turned 
about and raced for it. 


It was then that physical fitness told. 


Bucking the strong winds and heavy bliz- 
wards, one by one the dogs and: the 
little, meat that clung.to. nes was 
divided equally between us. The short 


food allowance soon began’ to show its 
effect in the lagging steps of Dr. Mertz. 
He did not complain, but when he finally 
refused the dog meat, saying it did not 
seem to agree with him, I knew he was in 
a bad way, and prepared and gave him the 
remaining store of fegular provisions. 
This seemed to buoy him up, and we 
turned in in our sleeping bags to get a 
ee rest. I hoped to find him much 
etter, and when I awoke I reached over 
and shook him by the shoulder. There 
was no response, and with a feeling of 
dread I uncovered his face and realized 
my worst fears. Dr. Mertz has passed to 
the great beyond. 

This happened thirty days after the loss 
of Ninnis, and left me alone with only the 
half-eaten ‘carcass of one dog. for food. 
I was thirty days distance from the main 
base, and my only hope and desire was to 
get as near to it as possible and cache 
our diaries on the chance that they would 
be found by a search party. I did not ex- 
pect to reach camp alive, but the years of 
training and careful living had given me 
a strength and ruggedness of constitution 
that triumphed .over the elements and the 
ravages of hunger. 


President VWVilson to the Boy Scouts 


What the Nation’s Chief Magistrate Said to the National Council Members and the Boy Scouts 
on February IIth, at the White House. 


I AM sincerely glad to have the pleasure 
of this visit from you, and to have 
an opportunity to express my very sincere 
interest not only in the organization of 
the Boy Scouts, but in the objects that 
that organization has. From all that I 
know of it, and from all that I have 
been able to observe personally, it is an 
admirable organization, devoted to the ob- 
jects that I myself thoroughly believe in. 

There is only one rule in the world, 
and it applies to all professions, and that 
is that you are expected to “make good.” 
No excuses are allowed in this school of 
life, and the only way to make good is 
to keep faith. That is ‘the reason I like 


the idea of the Boy Scouts—because of 
their secure notion of being responsible 
to society. They are responsible to the 
people who live around them—to help 
maintain the standards of order and fidel- 
ity upon which the community depends. 
You are recruits in the ranks that we 
all stand in, and that is to serve the coun- 
try in some way that will tell, and that 
has nothing particular to do-with our. 
rsonal benefit. The man -who deer 
imself exclusively to the development o 
his own character will succeed in nothing 
except to make of himself a prig. ‘But 
if he devotes himself to helping other 


people his character will not only take 
care of itself, but it will grow to a very 
noble stature. 

I have always maintained that, in the 
language of manufacture, character is a 
by-product. If you set out to develop it 
because you love it for yourself you will 
be an ass. If yow disregard the conse- 
quences to yours inorder to serve 
other people you will make a noble gentle- 
man, and that I believe is fundamental 
and sacred-in an organization-of this sort. 

I congratulate you for belonging to it 
and you will honor it in every way 
by your conduct and allegiance. 
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PHOTOGRAPH FROM ScouTMasTER J. E. WILLIAMS, homa Scouts To Use Bow and @& 
Arrow. j 
PHOTOGRAPH FROM Deputy Com- 
MISSIONER A. H. ALLEE, Mus- 
KOGEE, OKLA. 


Unusual Photograph of Mt. Rainier, Taken by Mr. E. S. Interior of Scout Cabin at Pataskala, Ohio. 
Ingraham, of Seattle, on a Scout Hike to the Mountain. PHOTOGRAPH FROM SCOUTMASTER JosEPH B. WILLIAMSON 
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Boy Scout “Slumber Party” in Headquarters at the Y. M. C. A., Springfield, Ohio. Minnesota Scouts on a bt sg Throw , 
oods. 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM ScouTMASTER Harry O. VAN TREES. Puscceiaén Saou Scourmasta Guscnes ti 
‘ALLS. 
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Cabin Erected by Boy Scouts of Cleveland, Ohio, Recently Completed at Gates Mill. 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM ScOUTMASTER THOMAS SPARROW. 
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Scout Don M. Six, Logansport, Ind., and His Home-made Beaumont, Texas, Scouts Release 
5 a Kid Entangled in Briars. 


“Wind Wagon.” 
PHOTOGRAPH FROM ScCOUTMASTER 
THOMAS HOLLAND. 


bit Trail Followed by That 
of a Fox. 


OGRAGH FROM Scout COMMISSIONER 
ANK F. Gray, Monrcuarr, N. 


\ 
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Solid Comfort on a Winter Hike. 


oug the Big North Scout Owen M. Smith and His Pony Doing 
PHOTOGRAPH FROM DoveLas LavGHLIN, East Oranaz, N. J. 


| pe a Good Turn at Portland, Me. 
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Deaf Boy Becomes an Eagle Scout 


Despite Great Handicaps, J. Stanley Light Reaches the Top—Other 






News About the Boy Scouts of America 


NE of the most remarkable illustra- 
tions of scout persistence and pluck 
which have come to the attention of Na- 
tional Headquarters is the record of Scout 
J. Stanley Light, of Boston, who was 
awarded an Eagle Scout badge on January 
19. It is no simple task for a boy to win 
the Eagle Scout badge under the most 
favorable circumstances, but what do you 
Scouts think of a fellow who is able to 
attain this honor in spite of the fact that 
he is unable to hear a sound? 

When quite young, Stanley Light had a 
very severe illness, the effect of which was 
to make him totally deaf, but he was cheer- 
ful and persistent, and with the help of his 
mother he began practising lip reading and 
studying elementary school work. Before 
he graduated from grammar school he be- 
came interested in scout activities and 
tried to form a troop in his neighborhood, 
but was unable to find enough boys inter- 
ested in the plan to make it a success. 
He next became interested in athletics 
through the Y. M. C. A., and while there 
he became a member of Troop 1, the first 
troop organized in Boston. He became a 
Tenderfoot on February 21, 1911, and on 
April 27, 1912, he passed his second class 
tests. He became a first class scout on 
July 20, 1912, while on his vacation at Blue 
Hills Camp, the scout camp conducted by 
the Greater Boston Council. 

All this time he had to obtain his scout 
information either from books or by lip 
reading; yet, in spite of this handicap, he 
passed his grades faster than some Scouts 
who had all their faculties. 

Later he took out transfer papers from 
Troop 1 to Troop 36, as it was nearer his 
home. In the new troop he was made 
patrol leader of the Beaver Patrol. On 
March 12, 1914, he received his commission 
as Assistant Scoutmaster for Troop 36. 
He was qualified for this honor sooner, but 
he decided that it would be better for him 
not to accept it until he had thoroughly 
mastered the fundamental principles of 
Scouting. 

In winning his Eagle Scout badge Scout 
Light passed the requirements for the fol- 
lowing merit badges: 


Chemistry Pathfinding Astronomy 
Civics Pioneering Craftsmanship 
Personal Health Athletics First Aid 
Public Health Handicraft Art 
Swimming Business Electricity 
Forestry Firemanship Masonry 
Camping Scholarship Life Saving 
Cooking 


Eagle Scout Light is now attending Gal- 
laudet College, at Washington, D. C. 

Scout Commissioner Ormond E. Loomis, 
of Boston, speaks very highly of the char- 
acter and ability of Eagle Scout Light. 
“I have known Stanley since the summer 
of 1911,” writes Mr. Loomis, “and have 
always found him cheerful, ambitious, cap- 
able, and persevering. His conduct as a 
Scout has been most commendable. In his 
troop he has been an enthusiastic Scout 
and leader. At camp he was one of the 
most dependable and hard working of a 
group of 100 or more boys. In his com- 
munity, I am told, he has a_ most 
wholesome and inspiring influence. Dur- 
ing the past two summers he has worked 
faithfully to earn enough money to pay his 
way through school. He is a truly first 








The cabin which Scout Upham built. On this 


page he tells how he did t. 





Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for January, 1915. 











EAGLE SCOUTS. 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Olass 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges. 

Jack Rawlings, 
Earl Talbot, 

J. Stanley Light, 
Leslie Sherman, 
Ear! Staats, 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 

Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 
to these. 
Jack Rawlings, 
Earl Talbot, 
Frank Parater, 
Samuel Hardy, 
J. Stanley Light, 
E. W. Hall, 


Rochester, New York 
Utica, New York. 
Boston, Mass. 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Emporia, Kansas. 


Rochester, New York 
Utica, New York. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
Catskill, N. Y. 


LIFE SCOUT 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
heaitm. 


Frank J. Kirby, 
Total number of Merit Badges issued, 697. 


Sugar, Idaho 





class Scout and one who will, I am sure, 
continue to serve the Movement wherever 
he lives.” 

Boys’ Lire felt so sure that all Scouts 
would be interested in this story of pluck 
and persistence that a letter was written 
to Scout Light asking him to tell in his 
own words how he went about it to pass 
his tests in spite of his handicap. The 
following letter describes briefly his prog- 
ress in a dozen or so of the merit badge 
tests for the Eagle Scout badge: 


“When I became a first class Scout my next 
hope in Scouting was to get the Eagle Scout 
Decoration. After studying the requirements for 
the different badges I found I was already pre- 
pared for Chemistry, Civics, Personal and Public 
Health. I had already studied the first two 
subjects in school and had practised the last 
two. As I happened to be on the track team 
at the high school I attended, it was not hard 
for me to pass for Athletics. 

“I got some experience in camp, so was able 
to pass for Camping, Pioneering, and Pathfind- 
ing. I read with great interest several books 
on these subjects, as they took me back to the 
days of the early settlers who had to depend on 
their own resources to live. 

“Scouting helped me to get good marks at 
school when I was after the badge of Scholar- 
ship. I studied Botany with vim so I could get 
the merit badge of Forestry. 

“After school hours, when not studying or 
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playing, I did odd jobs around the house or for 
some of the neighbors, and in summer I kept 
the lawn and gardens of three or four estates 
in good order. Thus I qualified for the merit 
badges of Handicraft and Gardening respect- 
ively. Asking questions of a friendly fireman, 
I soon acquired all I wanted to know for Fire- 
munship and by studying books and practising 
on others I was able to pass for First Aid.” 

Scout Light’s record shows that he is not 
only an Eagle Scout, but a Life and Star 
Scout as well. Surely, after this boy has 
been able to make such a wonderful record, 
is there any reason why a boy who has 
no physical handicap whatever should not 
do at least as much? 


How I Built My Log Cabin 


By Howarp UpnHam. 
Boy Scout of Troop 36, Dorchester, Mass. 





T was my desire, in the first place, to 

build a log cabin which would accom- 
modate two or more fellows. Having care- 
fully figured out the size desired, I cleared 
a piece of ground twelve by fourteen feet, 
located near the shore of a lake. 

Dead pines and oaks, standing in the 
nearby woods, afforded the necessary ma- 
terial for the cabin. I began building the 
cabin so late in the summer, and so near 
school time, that I got only as far as lay- 
ing the foundation, which was of oak tim- 
ber. I selected an oak foundation for the 
reason of its greater durability. 

The pine logs for the walls of the cabin 
were hauled during the minter months, 
when the snow was on the ground. They 
were cut into fourteen foot lengths, aver- 
aging six inches in diameter, and then 
notched near the ends, so that they would 
fit snugly into each other. The gathering 
and notching of the logs and fitting up the 
side walls was all I did that winter. 

The following spring the roof was put 
on. This was done by nailing boards over 
the logs of the roof, and then tacking over 
the boards a good grade of roofing paper. 

Then came the building of the fireplace, 
which consisted of rough field stone. It 
took some time to get the stones properly 
fitted and cemented into place, but finally, 
after a week of masonry work, a good 
chimney and a large fireplace were com- 
pleted. 

A mixture of Portland cement and 
coarse sand was used to fill up the cracks 
between the logs. I figured that cement 
made a better substitute than the moss 
that is commonly used. 

Last of all the windows and door were 
carefully fitted in, while inside a floor of 
pine box boards was laid upon oak tim- 
bers. 4 

The cost of building this cabin was as 
follows: five bags cement at sixty cents a 
bag, two rolls of roofing paper at two 
and one-half dollars a roll, three windows 
at one dollar and a half each, and some 
pine boards for the door, and a mantel- 
piece costing about two dollars more. The 
total expense for building the entire cabin 
came under fifteen dollars. 





Hi, Tuere! 
Fred: Peter, how do you spell high? 
Peter: H-i-g-h; why do you wish to 
know? 
Fred: Cause I’m writing a composition 
on the highena. 
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The Moonshiners in the 
Jungle 


(Continued from page 9.) 


But, in spite of all my experience with those 
fellows, I can’t help wishing you well in your 
plan to turn this one from his bad business be- 
fore it is too late. 

But I am more interested just now in what 
you say about that worse fellow. I wish that 
you would write to me at once, and describe that 


man to me as well as you can. His height, 
build, age, complexion, peculiarities, ete. I have 
had oceasion to call to see our smuggler pris- 
oners, and I have learned that which may send 


me down to you again very soon. It may de- 
pe ond very much on your letter and description 
of that fellow. So do not delay, Nat boy. We 
may, after all, have another adventure together 
sooner than we have thought. 
Your friend, 
JOSEPH DELONG. 

I warmed at the thought of the possi- 
bility of seeing Joseph DeLong soon again. 
But my skin seemed to crinkle as I pic- 
tured myself pointing out Uncle Bill and 
his “moonshine still” to my friend, DeLong. 
For that is what I should do if he came; 
and he, I knew, would do his plain duty 
as a revenue Officer. 

(Continued in April Boys’ Lire.) 





Makes Friction Fire in 25 Seconds 


Word has been received from Scout 
Commissioner Arthur R. Forbush, of 
Worcester, Mass., that Scout R. S. Bow- 
den, Jr., of Troop 1, Newton, has suc- 
ceeded in producing fire by friction in 
twenty-five seconds. This is one second 
faster than the time made by Commis- 
sioner Forbush last March. In one at- 
tempt Scout Bowden produced fire in 
eighteen seconds, but this record was made 
while the drill and baseboard were warm 
from previous attempts, so it was not 
counted. Official reports on these records 
have not yet been received. 


Scout “Movies” to be Shown 

Boy Scouts in all parts of the country 
will be interested in knowing that the film 
showing Boy Scout activities, formerly 
known as “The Making of a Scout” is to 
have a wide circulation. The name of the 
film has been changed to “The Adventures 
of a Boy Scout” and it is being booked to 
exhibitors under the direction of the World 
Film Corporation. 

Boys’ Lire is giving this announcement 
because it is certain that Scouts will want 
to take advantage of any opportunity to 
see this interesting exhibition of Boy Scout 
activities, and to let others know of the 
opportunity. 








And the Worst is Ygt to Come 








—rrom the Philadelphia Bulletin, 


At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of all the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim with 
wonder. 

Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, invent- 
ing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and 
small in telephones, transmitter, 
lines, cables, switchboards and 
every other piece of apparatus 
and plant required for the trans- 
mission of speech. 








Creating a New Art 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the 
completion of a Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone line three 
thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human 
voice instantly and distinctly 
between New York and San 


Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine miilion telephone stations 


located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As- 
sociated Companies, and con- 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the nations of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 













man-carrying machines. Every boy wants 
to build and fly an aeroplane. Clearest 
plans for eng exhibitions, aero- 


ft. scale droctagn Curtiss Fly’g Boat 25¢ 
Nieuport Monoplane 25c 
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to the Editor of Boys’ Lire is a 
thing to print right at the 
beginning of the “Lonesome Corner” news 
this month? Of course you don’t know 
yet, for you haven’t read it—but we’re go- 
ing to put it right here so you can read 
it, for it will show some of you fellows 
how much fun one boy is having exchang- 
ing letters all around the world, and how 
much he is finding out that he didn’t know 
before. Of course there are many boys 
who are enjoying this great opportunity 
through Boys’ Lire, but which of you, we 
would like to know, have such a string of 
distant friends as Scout Jensen has? Well, 
here’s his letter, written from his home in 
a little city in New York state: 


To Boys’ Lire “Lonesome Corner”: 

I wish to tell you of the interesting letters I 
am receiving from Scouts in this country and 
foreign lands. A former Scout, who now lives 
in Dawson, Canada, writes how gold is mined. 
It was 26 degrees below zero at Dawson last 
September. Moose and caribou meat is on the 
bill of fare at the restaurants as a regular 
eatable. 

A Scout has written me who lives about a 
hundred and ten miles from where I live, and 
I expect to take a bicycle trip to a point about 
half way between our home towns and meet 
him there. We shall probably visit an aeroplane 
factory and the New York State Fish Hatcheries. 

A German Scout writes to me in German, and 
tells the war news. He is going to send me 
some pictures of the war and some pictures of 
himself when he writes again. 

A cycle Scout of New York City says that 
his troop takes trips on their bicycles to the 
country near New York. 

A first-class Scout who lives in Sweden says 
that the best knives in the world are made in 
his home city. 

A Pennsylvania Scout has invited me to go 
camping with his og next summer. He is 
oo for the West Philadelphia Scout 

ews. 

A Scout whose home is in New Mexico and 
who used to live in Mexico but was driven out 
by Mexican soldiers. The soil of New Mexico 
is very sandy and because of this his well is 
339 feet deep. 

A Second-class Scout of the Canal Zone lives 
at Pedro Miguel, where there are locks of the 
Panama Canal. He has lived in the Zone six 
years. 

Greetings to all Boy Scouts of America and 
foreign lands! HAROLD JENSEN. 


D*e ¢ you think Scout Jensen’s letter 


Pick Your Boy anp Sussect. 


Well, now, here is a chance for you to 
correspond about the things you are es- 
pecially interested in. The boys whose 
names are below have told us just what 
their hobbies or favorite pastimes are, and 
any one will be glad to hear from a boy 
who has similar interests. The names and 
subjects follow: 

FOREIGN 

Francis Rice, Canada; correspond with Patrol 
em and Scoutmasters in America and Eng- 

R. B. Chilton, Canada; correspond with boys 
in Washington, D. C. 

Gunner Johnson, Sweden; exchange postcards, 


etc. 
AMERICAN 
©. Roland Green, Vt.; amateur artists. 
Edgar D. Dunning, N. Y.; stamps, scouting, 
boys in British colonies. 
acdonald Sill, N. Y.; American and foreign 
boys interested in stamps. 
J. Howard Krimmel, Ill.; books. 
Kendall Toune, Cal.; Scouts in England and 
California. 
Bromley Wharton, Pa.; interested in foreign 
ae | Scout work. 
. V. Ricketts, Texas; aviation. 
Dorsey Henderson, Ohio; hikes. 
Lewis Olarke, Ill.; photography, especially de- 


veloping, and stamp 

Donald Olson, Jr., Wash.; manual training, 
taxidermy, poultry, stamps. 

Willis B. Parsons, Ohio; foreign boys inter- 
ested in photography. 








Our Lonesome Corner 


International Friendships Formed by Letters Sent Across the Seas— 


Look at the Growing List. 


Roscoe J. Abare, Mass.; Scotch Scouts. 

M. Sanford Miller, Ill.; boys from Italy and 
Greece. 

Joseph Mannix, Mass.; with English Patrol 
Leaders on Scoutcraft and signaling. 

Spencer Whedon, N. Y.; correspond with boys 
who love books. 

Clarence W. Dodson, Ill.; foreign Scouts and 
Scouts whose first name is “Clarence.” 

Dick W. Abbott, Jr., N. Y.; with Scouts in 
England, Japan, Australia and Canada; also in 
the South and West. 

Fred M. Carlson, Fla.; foreign Scouts. : 

: John Miller, Wyo.; Morse telegraphy and wire- 
ess. 





Any Boy Can Do It 


This is the way 


Pick out the name of a boy. 

Write a letter to him. 

Address an envelope with 
his name and the right post- 
age. 

Don’t seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another, ad- 
dressed to the boy, in care of 
Boys’ Lire. Mail this to us 
and we will forward it. 

If your letter is to a boy in 
North America or England, put 
on a two-cent stamp. If it is 
to go to any other country 
abroad, five cents. 














Gordon Meredith, Ill.; foreign and North 
American Scouts. 

Ernest A. Lilley, Mass.; foreign Scouts, 
stamps. 

Lawrence Fisk, Iowa; overnight hikes and 
camping. 

Charles H. Howell, Ga.; athletics and field 
meets. 

Winfield Garvin, N. Y.; exchange postcards. 

Charles E. Cole, Pa.; forestry, photography 
and electricity. 

Israel Elkin, N. Y.; western boys interested 
in trapping. 

Robert Ahl, Ohio; foreign boys interested in 
minerals, stamps and insects. 

Ravaud Chapman, Ohio; French boys. 

Donald Baird, Ohio; foreign boys. 

Norman York, Texus; Canada, Cuba, Philip- 
pines, foreign countries. 

Ralph Brant, Ill.; geology, mineralogy, Indian 
relics. 

Ralph Jack, Iowa; wireless and electricity. 

Farris Roberts, Kas.; sports and telegraphy. 

Aving Levine, N. Y.; Indian relics, foreign 
Scouts. “ 

Bob E. Joines, Ga.; foreign boys, exchanging 
pictures, postcards, etc. 

Prescott ©. Clarke, Mass.; stamps, correspond 
with boys living in Maine. 

William J. Clench, Mass.; collecting insects. 

Rufus Carter, Tenn.; Scouts in®Alaska. 

Melvin McBride, Del.; Scouts in American 
and foreign lands. : 

Harold Diehm, Mich.; exchange stamps with 
boys in fereign lands. ie 

Harry J. Felden, Conn.; politics, religion, 
science, sports, sea stories, Philippines, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Scotland, Greece and Turkey. 

Lyman T. Branch, Wis.; exchange postcards. 


Burxp Scouts Want Lerrens. 


Now, here’s a chance for good Scouts to 
do something mighty nice. In New York 
there is a troop composed entirely of blind 
boys; you may remember the picture of 
them and the article about their work 
which appeared in Boys’ Lire in February, 
1914. Eleven of these boys have sent in 
their names to the “Lonesome Corner” -be- 
cause they would like to have letters from 
other Scouts. Pick out one of the names 
and write a good letter. It will be read 
to him by his Scoutmaster, Mr. Grant H. 
Longenecker, and it may be re-written for 
Nae Bb seter Sane te Pe can bank 
his fingers. boys will answer such 
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letters—many of them use the typewriter 
—and it will be interesting for you to 
make them your friends. Their names: 


John Gross, 16 yrs. Philip Espenhaim, 16 
Stephen Coblitz, 15 yrs. yrs. 

Milton Bennett, 16 yrs. Carl Rice, 17 yrs. 
Simon Glass, 12 yrs. Frank Prince, 13 yrs. 
Hugo Sauer, 13 yrs. Jos. Gillmartin, 14 yrs. 
John Kennedy, 12 yrs. Robert Simons, 13 yrs. 


Tuese Have Sent Lerrers—anp Wit Be 
Gap To Get Some 


It is interesting and pleasing to note 
how this department has increased in size 
since the last issue of Boys’ Lire. We 
hope that it will be even larger by the 
April issue. Get busy, boys, and see what 
you can do about it. Here are the Ameri- 
can boys who have sent letters through 
our “Lonesome Corner,” this month. Any 
of them will be glad to hear from you: 


Winfield Garvin, N. Y. Walter Johnson, Mo. 
Robt. L. Godfrey, Wash. Leland S. Slater, N. Y. 
Leo Dickson, Ill Claude Fitch, Va. 
Albert Roscow, Mass. Glenn Hinckley, Ind. 
Geo. W. Mason, N. Y. Will Seed, Mass. 
Ernest Noetzel, Ohio. Walter F. Krebs, Pa. 
— Freudenheim, N. A. E. Johnson, Utah 


A Edward W. Eames, N. 
bak M. Tomlinson, N. Y 


: 8S. Archie Smith, Jr., 
Lloyd McNeely, Ind. N. J. 
Carroll Fairo, Ky. Geo. H. Ostrander, N. 
Fred A. Plummer, Me. p 2 
Lyle Biggin, Okla. Brice Halliburton, Mo. 
Spencer E. Twist, N. J. Earl Crane, Texas 
Russell Wilhelm, Ohio Clark Nelson, IIl. 
W. Corydon Kahl, Mass. Richard Boyd, N. C. 
Raymond Ransome, N. F. Leland Stowe, Conn. 

+ Harold Latham, Conn. 
Aliott G. Mills, Conn. Norman W. Warburton, 
Vance B._ Erickson, Mass. 

Mont. Hugh Smith, Mo. 
David Schroeder, Md. Glen F. Hall, Mich. 
Robert Thom, Kas. J. K. Cushwa, Md. 
Benj. L. Webster, N.C. Walter Brown, N. Y. 
Nelson Pierce, Wash. Floyd Morgan, Wash. 
Richard Crocker, Idaho Richard K. Chapman, 
Frank Grissinger, N. Y. Iowa 
Donovan K. Bryant, Lawrence Jones, Texas 

eb. Harold 8. Blizzard, Ii. 
Lyle Smith, Idaho Eugene Hutson, IIl. 
Ted Weigand, Ill. Andrew Stough, Ark. 
Geo. ©. Martin, Fila. Moe Rafelson, N. Y. 
Lloyd Craig, Wis. Philip A. Chapman, Md. 
Harold Bissell, N. Y. Elmer Blackford, N. Y. 
Ben B. Campbell, Va. Edward A. Simmons, 
Earl L. Beem, Ill. Mich. 

William Edwards, Pa. Bertie Thompson, Fla. 
E. Raynold Thomas, Wm. McOullock, La. 
= 2 Robt. E. Vining, Mass. 
Rex Ramsey, Ark. Vincent McOafferty, Pa. 
Llewellyn alker, Wis. Albert 0. Robinson, 
Harold Freeman, Ind. Kas. 
Chas. A. Gray, Maine Dale 8S. Taylor, W. Va. 
Alf. M. Perkins, Mass. Harold Moody, Iowa. 
Clyde Harden, Ind. Ross Wheat, Va. 
Francis Crump, Jr., Augustus W. Aldrich, 


Ind. -M., Vt. 

Isadore Genfan, Ohio George L. Gridley, Jr., 
Glen Huffman, Ohio N. Y¥. 

Bob Merriam, Mich. 
Clyde E. Redenger, Ind. 

Mich. DeWitt Woodrum, Il. 

m. Whitlock, Mass. J. Talbot Harlan, Cal. 

rnest M. Vaughn, S. Ervin Mines, 1. 

M., Mass. Robert Bledsoe, Texas 
Virgil E. Louden, Ill. Jacob A. King, 8.M., 
Julian H. Turner, Ga. ee 2 
Dennison Smith, Mass. Wm. R. Cole, Jr., Mass. 
Robin H. Wood, Ga. Everett Pittsley, Mass. 
George Rogers, Ohio Frank Kinard, Ga. 
Edwin M. Cole, Mass. Horace Turner, Miss. 
Cc. L. McCarty, IM. Fred H. Maddox, Ga. 
Russell Finger, N. J. Henry Howe, Mass. 
Edward Barce, Ind. LeRoy ©. Spear, Mass. 
Pattison Keith, N. Y. jHartwell Graner, Md. 
Mark Felton, Cal. "Aubrey W. Akin, Vt. 
Ivan Forsten, Okla. George Titcomb, N. Y. 
William A. Free, Pa. Arthur Morris, Pa. 
Geo. P. Hull, Pa. 8. Curtis Bird, N. J. 
J.D. Van Valkenburgh, F. X. . 

R..%: Wm. L. Kiser, Ind. 
Russell N. Carhart, N. Candler Campbell, N. 0. 

+ Lloyd Allen, N. Y. 
Charles Williams, Va. Fred. Merchutt, N. J. 
Edw. J. Thomas, N. Y. 


New “Jorvers” 
Here are more additions to our already 


Dwight j Thornburg, 
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large list of new members to our “Lone- 
some Corner”; write to any of them: 
FOREIGN Wm. J. Crum, Ga. 


John Wickens, England OC. Arthur Robinson, Va. 
Percy H. Bond, Eng- Gordon Legg, N. , 


land Edw. F. Evans, Pa. 
Leonard Symons, Eng- Glenn L. Keidle, Iowa 

land Walter Leon Smith, N. 
H. 8S. Ong, Federated Y 


Charles Fariss, Ind. 

. Charles R. Cole, Mass. 
AMERICAN Linfield Stiles, Mass. 

Robert Lemon, Kas. Dennison Smith, Mass. 

J. Russell Coombs, 8S. Donald Baird, Ohio 

M., Mass. William Wiant, Ill. 

Everett Pittsley, Mass. Peter J. Hoogerhyde, 

Charles Ellsw orth, WwW yo. Mich. 

Clifford Price, N. Y. J. Vernon Lawing, N. 

William Adams, Pa. 

Everett S. Turner, 


Malay States 


George Edwards, Ill. 
Conn. Homer Tierney, Ind. 
Louis E. Collins, Mo. 


In the last issue of Boys’ Lire mention 
was made of a whole troop of English 
boys who had sent letters to American 
boys through our “Lonesome Corner.” 
Here is the list. It is hoped that Amer- 
ican boys will take this opportunity to 
write to some of them. 


Stephen Wilson Willie Hughes 

John Martin John Harrison Mat- 
Joseph Byrne thews 

H. D. A. Spooner Tom Nixon 

Arnold Watson Harold Proctor 

W. Thompson 


Over-rHe-Ocean CLUus. 


Many British boys have sent letters to 
boys in the United States, and it is hoped 
that American boys who were fortunate 
enough to receive letters from across the 
sea, will not delay sending good letters in 
reply. Any reader of Boys’ Lire may pick 
names from this list and write letters in 
accordanace with the rules as stated above. 
These boys will be delighted to have letters 
from you: 

ENGLAND 


David 0. Lewis so Jones 
Herbert Simpson J. Greene 
Terence 8S. Harris W ilfred Squires 

L. Tucker Reginald Jenkin 

H. Keabe George Oross 

B. Samuels Frank Risbee 

Henry Peck Stephen Adkins 
Harold Tindall Leonard Pitts 
Norman Booth Bob Holloway - 
E. Hiscoe Arthur Tennan 
Lorris Price Frank Edward Colton 
Reginald Hearnden Bernard Chadwell 
Rowland Williams Alan Rogers 

Edgar A. Elliott James Henry Robert 
Edward Saunders Joseph F. Lowden 
Duncan Wilson Ernest Lindon 

Jack Banks Leonard ©. Tudor 
Stanley Pepperdine Edward Reader 

W. T. Ballisat Douglas Goldthorp 

A. Pinnell J. ©. Oxley 

Joseph Wain Jack Bloom 

Herbert Lawton Cecil Hilling 

Joseph Tolley Walter F. Oakeshott 
Alan Goodfellow Charles P. Sunderland 


Jack Parkes Hugh J. Hutton 
Frank L. Smith G. H. Birch, 8.M. 
Cecil Hearnden A. F. Tapley 
Albert Blackford R. Vernon Owen 
J. F. Dowdell H. Bullock 


Granville Hampson Charles Robinson 


SCOTLAND 
Alex B. Ourrie Bobsie Fraser 


Charlie Smith 


IRELAND 
Victor Jones Hector Blemings 
George H. Dawson 


SOUTH WALES 
Henry J. Ellaway Frank Corbin 
David E. Edwards J. Williams 
Mansel Griffiths 


Severus Persson, Sweden, has written to 
Boys’ Large as follows: “I would like very 
much to correspond with an American Scout 
who can understand Swedish.’ Who is the 
first to send Severus a good letter? 


A number of boys have been sending maga- 
zines and newspapers to other bere through the 
Lonesome Corner Department of Boys’ Lars, 


(Concluded on page 27.) 








This is everybody’s royal game. 
Now, thanks to Brunswick tables, 
the real science of billiards can be 
enjoyed in your home though it 
be a cottage. What better fun for 
young or old? The practice itself 
is the greatest home fun you 
know. And you can easily afford 
it on our exceptionally easy terms 
which are offered to you now. 
Try it 30 days. 


Superb Brunswick 


You—Everyone— 


Can Learn to Play 
Billiards at Home! 










Home Billiard Tables | 


Built exactly like our famous regulation tables 
—for all games of Carom and Pocket Billiards 
—yet sizes and designs that harmonize with 
home surroundings. 

Men who are wizards at billiards—Hoppe, 
Sutton, Inman—perform their hardest shots on 
these home styles. Life, speed, accuracy—all 
scientific playing qualities are attained. 


““GRAND and BABY GRAND”’ 


The “GRAND” and “BABY GRAND” are 
superbly made of rare and beautiful mahogany, 
richly inlaid. Have genuine Vermont slate bed, 


Monarch cushions—famed for lightning action— 
and fast imported billiard cloth. 






‘*‘BABY GRAND”’ 


Combination Carom and Pocket Table 





A Year to Pay—Playing Outfit FREE 


Our popular purchase plan lets you try any 
Brunswick 30 days before you buy—then pay 
monthly as you play—terms as low as 20 cents 
a day! 


Balls, Hand-Tapered Cues, Rack, Markers, 
Spirit Level, Tips, Cue Clamps, Table Cover, 
Chalk, Brush, expert rules on “How to Play,” 
etc., etc., all included complete, without extra cost. 


Now get our famous billiard book, ‘Billiards—The 
Home Magnet,”” that pictures all Brunswick Home 
Tables in actual colors, gives low factory prices and 
full details. Sent FREE. Use the coupon while the 
edition lasts. 





(406) 
™ Br ag Balke-Collender Co. 
» 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Poy me pecaet free, your color-illustrated 
catalog— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


with details of your 30-day trial offer. 

















No other canoe is so or pretty, so 
name for free book o canoe views. 4000 new 


-OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 


You and your pais can have the bulliest summers any boys 
ever had with an ‘‘Old Town Canoe.” 
| mer of paddling, fishin 
bis can have a two-seated “Old Town 


= Old. Town ‘War’ Canoe”’ 


easy to paddle Pin voaphed ng Bes agg Aes “Old Town.” Send your 
493 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 





Just one long sum- 
, camping and aspiortes. You 
noe,’’ or one like this 


, huntin 


ship. Dealers everywhere. 























































Wonderful “Finds” 1 


In) 


Stamps 


Boys and Others Have Come Upon Rare Issues In Unusual Places 


went on his vacation to the sea- 
shore near Plymouth. The farm- 
house was filled with guests, and some of 


t AST summer a boy friend of mine 


the boys were sent to a neighbor’s to sleep.: 


Boylike, they rummaged in the attic, and 
one of them found an old butcher’s book 
full of loose stamps and empty envelopes 
and tied with fish line, shoved under the 
eaves. A little inquiry showed it must 
have belonged to a boarder many years 
ago, as the letters were addressed to a 
person long lost sight of. These stamps 
and covers have 
started one boy 
well toward a 
very complete 
United States 
set, and the sale 
and trade of the 
duplicates has en- 
abled him to 
practically com- 
plete his issues 
to 1900. I bought 
from him by ex- 
change a beautiful pair of 5 cent orange 
brown 1857. So you see youngsters can 
find things even now. 


Paw Her Boarp Wirn a “Frxv” 

A young lady in Arizona, sent from the 
East for a lung trouble and with time to 
burn, suddenly got an idea that some of 
the old houses must have things to sell, 
or perhaps china or furniture that had 
come from the East as part of a °49 load. 
Trip after trip proved her furniture col- 
lecting craze was a failure, but she found 
in an old chest that at some time must 
have belonged to an express rider or stage 
driver, a coin bag practically full of the 
61, 67, and 69 issues, divided about half 
between the first two and the “little square 
fellows.” I have a pair of 90 cent carmine 
and black ’69 from her find. And I might 
add that I helped her sell the lot, and it 

aid her board until she got ready to come 
sonal So the.stamp man helped to save 
a life that time. 


A Bie Loss 


I have had a few lucky things happen 
to me, and some that made me feel aw- 
fully blue. In 19038, through a change in 
ownership, I had to clean up and consoli- 
date two offices. In the safe, in a tin 
change box, I found among some old coins 
and other junk, an inverted center 1 cent 
Pan-American (Scott 294), very badly 
trimmed, but genuine. On inquiry I found 
that it had been put on a letter that was 
not mailed, and cut off and kept as a 
curiosity. 

“We had part of a sheet and used them,” 
said the old bookkeeper. (Worth $45.00 
each now.) The sheet or block had been 
sent by a customer to pay a bill of a few 
cents under a dollar. That man needed 
a deal of talking to. His eyes were not 
used to see with—or his brain to think 
with. 

This is one reason why I say stamps 
make bright wits, sharpen eyes, and help 
us to think quickly. A little nephew of 
mine wanted some revenue stamps, and [ 
found an envelope of a thousand varieties 
some one had sold me in a collection. 





By FRANK L. COES 


About a week afterward he came in with 
a single yellow stamp carefully mounted. 
He said, “I think you'll want to keep this 
one.” (Anachs, Peru No. 10.) Of course 
I did, and we swapped very cheerfully. 
But how that stamp got into a cheap 
packet no one knows. I am glad he is 
getting sharp eyes. They help a lot. 


Tue Stamp “Ark” 


A Scout here has been making a 
“menagerie ” collection. I was really sur- 


prised to see the number of animals repre- 


SUS ERATE 


ee es geographic _posi- 
ED tion, bounding it, 









“ + 
A Stamp “Menagerie 

Notice the creatures shown on the letter- 
carriers above. 

In the upper row, beginning at the left, 
we have (1) a@ stamp from a native state 
of the Straits Settlements, Selangor, which 
shows a Malay tiger. (2) A North Borneo 
stamp, showing the Malay stag, called 
“Roussa. (3) From the Portuguese Colony 
Nyassa which shows the giraffe at dinner. 
(4) From Australian Commonwealth, a 


native bird called ‘‘Kookaburra.” (5) 
From Uruguay, showing one of the na- 
tive cattle. 


In the lower row, left side, an elephant 
of North Borneo; right side, a stamp of 
Liberia, with a simian—but can you tell 
what kind—orangoutang, gorilla, or what? 





sented. He has gone so far as to-get the 
queer revenues from the Isle of Jersey 
with the pretty cows and the Irish rev- 
enues for dog licenses, with a ‘greyhound 
on them. He has not-mounted them with 
any alphabetical idea, but with an eye to 
beauty, balance, and color. It is very in- 
teresting. Our favorite Kookaburra on 
the Australian 6d heads the first page. 
His album leaves are grey bristol board, 
perforated and bound with a leather cov- 
er. He has the funniest running elephant 
on the cover, done in burnt work. I al- 
most offered to buy the book, but I 
changed my mind and gave him a Peru 
No. 20 with its funny white llama in relief. 
Other “animal stamps” are shown in the 
Ulustrations on this page. Do you know 
of still others? 

Perhaps you have noted that flowers are 
not so common as animals. I can’t see 
why, unless it is that the animals are more 
attractive to the collector or the engraver. 

Not so _ ago I advised a teacher in 
one of our schools to get stamps with por- 
traits of such rulers and notables as were 
obtainable and mount them in her world’s 
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history near where the subject is men- 
tioned. 


A Stunt For Scouts 


A Scout official down in Harlan, Ky., has 
gone me one better. His name is Will 
Ward Duffield, and he is the Commissioner 
there. He writes to National Head- 
quarters that he had started stamp collec- 
tions among his Boy Scouts in connection 
with the study of geography, government, 
etc. Each boy is given a stamp of a coun- 
try and he is expected to return it, to- 
gether with a 
short essay on 
the country from 
which the stamp 
comes, giving its 


describing its 
area, geographic 
features, popula- 
tion, resources 
and government. 
The boys are 
having lots of fun scouting around for the 
information necessary for these essays. 
One which was written by a boy under 
thirteen was sent in by Mr. Duffield, and 
it is a dandy. I wonder how many other 
boys can do as well. All of you ought to 
try. It would be a good thing for you to 
tell your Scoutmaster about Mr. Duffield’s 
plan which is so popular. 

I have had some interesting experiences 
which have shown me how much sharper 
some folks’ eyes are than others. Scouts 
who can see a bird in a tree or a bush 
when other boys can’t, and who can catch 
semaphore letters signalled from far away, 
understand how much you can make your 
eyes do for you if you try. 

An old friend of mine (well over fifty) 
was walking by a store window in which 
were playing cards of many kinds. His 
first glance picked out two packs sealed 
with perforated playing card revenue 
stamps. Further investigation showed that 
he had seen the only ones in some hun- 
dreds of packs. Nothing wrong with his 
eyes, I guess. 

Now let me tell you another story. I 
laid one of these same stamps down be- 
fore a much younger man, alongside a reg- 
ular rouletted stamp, the other day, and 
asked him two or three times what dif- 
ferences he saw. The only difference, he 
said, was that one “seemed darker than 
the other.” He did not like it when I 
told him he did not use his eyes to see 
with, and acted as though he felt “sore” 
when I further proved to him that the 
colors were identical. 


I have seen another man look in vain 
for the difference between the original and 
the reprint 5c. 1847. Another, who be- 
lieved himself to be a real stamp collector, 
insisted that a genuine Samoa 5, which 
he had nestled between two reprints, was 
the only genuine he had. It took nearly 
an hour and all of his catalogues to show 
him the little differences that mark the 
genuine from pty Pigpc Eyes that were 
no sharper than his would get stamp col- 
lectors into trouble. But this man’s col- 
lection is unusually free from fakes, 
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STAMPS thanks to his boys and to the honesty of 
[No advertisements for this column are ac- the man he buys from. 


"Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


unless they meet the approval of an ex- 


re pted 
Kindly report any un- 


~ rt in stamp matters. 
satisfactory service.] 


7—-DIME SETS— 


We have over 200 different sets of stamps from 
all parts of the world for sale at 10c a set. For 
example: 

4 Australian Commonwealth (kangaroo). 
5 Unused Dominican Republic. 

5 Unused Indo-China. 

4 Unused Mexico (Sonora issue). 

20 Varieties from Japan. 

Send for complete 80-page list of sets, packets, 
albums, ete., and monthly stamp paper free. 
Finest approval sheets, 50 per cent. commission. 

We publish the Standard Catalogue, listing 
every stamp ever issued. is 1915 edition is now 
ready. Price $1.00 postpal 

SCOTT STAMP “ COIN 0, 
Madison Avenue, 





127 . ¥. City 














Free Fine Animal Packet 


including stamps seestng the following designs: Camel, 

Lion, Oxen, Tig Eagle, Horse, Swan, Pigeon, 

Dragon, Mules, Springbok, Emu, Anteater, Parrot, Kan- 

want 0 a Fish. Send 2c stamp (not coins) for post- 
stamp mails letter to England. 


LIGHTBROWN'S STAMP CO., Palmerston Road, Southsea, Eng. 
ALL PECIAL U. 8. LOT 


5 Spanish War Revenues. 
10 8. 
FOR Pp. 0. 


Envelopes, cut square, 
10c 10 g ivil m ar Revenues. 
7 





including 

and War Depts. 

New York State Revenue 
CROWELL STAMP CO., 


104 diferent STAMPS, including U. 8. 
1861 Civil War, Japan, Argentine, 
etc., large Price List and sample New England 
Stamp Monthly only 5c. Finest approval 
sheets. 50% discount. 


NEW ENGLAND oraur ¢ 


73 Washington Bidg., 
“APP = are 
APPROVALS at le if cnt": 
2 Premium—4 new Port. Col. to new customers. 
| ane an extra — for each 50c purchase. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 








A. Mass. 





ready to 


eference, plea 








100 varieties used stamps. 

1 packet stamp hinges. 

1 pocket stamp album. 

1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties 
1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties. 
10 varieties unused stamps. 
520 Union Bidg., San Diego, Cal. 


MRS. m, Ww. KELLOGG, “West Hartford, Ct., Dept. S. 
ALL 


« 10¢ 


Lake View Stamp Co., 








ALL FOR * Different U. S. 
8 Different Switzerland 
30 Different Sweden 
5 renee River Colonles 
ne 


2O0C 3 bn 


WESTERN StLAMP COMPANY, 


ALL BARGAINS —Postage 2c. Extra 








Detroit, 
Mich. 








LOWEST PRICES 
LISTS FREE 
FOREIG 


125 Varieties inc. Rey....50c | Collection of 510 Var.$1. 
500 Mixed. Old & New..10c | 100 Varieties, unused 50c 
40 Varieties Cut sq. Env.19c | 30 Mexico .........22 5c 
10 Civil War Rev. Long. .10c (O° Serre cree 10c 
10 Telegraph ........... 15¢ 9 Chile (1911-12- ~~ 
17 Var. N. Y. State Rev.15c | 1000 Hinges ........ 


Entire 12 ~ a as above a $3.00. Please state “t 
za do not desire approva GEO. E. HAYNES 
AMP CO., 613 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Weekly information about all 
that is best in the Stamp 
World. Subscription $1.00 
per year. Trial, 2! hila- 
ely, Stamp News, 1708 N. 18th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Est. April 1, 1910. 5 medal awards. 
Mention “BOYS’ LIFE” and receive a set of stamps FREE 


STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, 
Incl. Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), 
Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., 
10c. 100 diff. Jap., N. Zld., etc., 5c. Big list; 
coupons, etc., FREE! WE BUY STAMPS. — 
mixed 20c.; 1000 hinges 5c. Agents wanted, 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. St. Louls, Mo. 





fine 
50 per cent. 








BE PREPARED 

















To classify your stamps you need a Vest 10c 
Pocket Watermark Detector............+.. ‘s 
50 differ ent stamps FREE if you mention “BOY'S 
LIFE.’ Burt McCann, Kirksville, Missouri 

HARD-TO-GET-STAMPS 
are found in my net approval books at %, 1 and 
2c. each. Let me know to what troop you belong 
and receive a good stamp Free. 
S. E. Colman, 634 Keefer Pl., Washington, D. C. 








AFRICAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN STAMPS 


‘These attractive stamps are a good purchase and I 
will send fine selections on approval if you will send 
your father’s or Scoutmaster’s name for reference. 
Premium to each new applicant. 


FRED S. MARTIN Box G 30 Greene, N. Y. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


One Scout writes me asking about a 
Scout Stamp Club. I feel that as you 
grow older you will be better served by 
joining the Junior of London at a cost of 
2/6 a year, or the A. P. S. of this country, 
foradollar. Itis a pity there is no Junior 
society here, but it tdkes time, money, and 
lots of work to make a_ widely-spread 
Stamp Ciub a success, and no one seems 
to be willing to take it in hand. You can 
join an Exchange Club, or get\exchanges 
through the stamp papers, but it is better 
for a Scout to help other Scouts through 
the Lonesome Corner lists published in 
Boys’ Lire. There are Scouts everywhere 
ready to exchange, correspond, and assist, 
and you zan help more by helping them 
than by going to any outside society. 
More than this, you know you'll be treated 
right by a brother Scout. Tricks and the 
other drawbacks of exchange with un- 
known collectors, won’t bother between 
Scouts. 

Just have a look at the Lonesome Cor- 
ner list this month. I hope you will ve 
to help it along. Remember that you will 
learn a lot by corresponding. It is well 
worth while. Don’t be afraid to write to 
sonfeone who can’t write English. It will 
help you both if you have to get a first 
letter translated. After that you'll be try- 
ing to write in the other fellow’s language. 

Here’s just a hint. Don’t use slang to 
an English boy. Over there they don’t un- 
derstand our slang, though they have lots 
of their own. Keep a copy of your letters 
if you can. A sheet of carbon and a hard 
table make it easy. Then you can tell 
what you’ve written and what your Scout 
friend is answering. I have just taken up 
with the editor the question of some sort 
of a stamp contest. Watch for an an- 
nouncement about it. 


Our Lonesome Corner 
(Continued from page 25.) 


and while we are always glad to have this ex- 
change between the correspondents in this de- 
partment, we cannot readdress these without ex- 
tra postage. The Post Office will not accept 
printed matter which has been redirected unless 
postage is again attached. We would suggest 
that boys wait until they get the full addresses 
of other boys before they send printed matter. 
etc. 


Boys’ Lire has received a letter from a boy in 
Paris, Tenn., addressed to G. Misu, Japan. No 
name was signed to this letter, and if the boy 
who wrote it will forward his name to us, we 
= be glad to send his letter to the Japanese 

y. 





REMARKABLE. 

Henry: “I once knew a man who was 
turned into wood.” 

John: “Nonsense!” 

Henry: “Not at all. He was taken on 
a vessel, and then he was aboard.” 

John: “That’s old. I knew a girl who 
was dumb for years, and then gained 
speech in a minute.” 

Henry: “How did she manage that?” 

John: “She went into a bicycle shop 
and picked up a wheel and spoke!” 





Tue Boy’s Comprarnt. 

“Oh, no; there ain’t any favorites in this 
family!” soliloquized Johnny. “Oh, no! If 
I bite my fingernails, I catch it over my 
knuckles. But if the baby eats his whole | Tt 
foot, they think it’s cute.” 








HILDREN require fre- 
quent lunches, as every 
busy mother knows. Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter makes de- 
lightful sandwiches. Finewith 
crackers, too. It comes ready 
to use. Delicious and health- 
ful. At all good grocers’. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 














STAMPS 


Packet from China, Victoria, India, ete. 
With request for our 50% sheets enclose 


EE 2c. for postage. 


LIBERTY STAMP CO., 170A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS FREE—?° all diff. for the names of 
two collectors and 2c. postaga 5 
Bosnia pictures 1906, 10c.; 30 Sweden, 10c.; 6 u- 
mania 1906 pictures and heads, 10c.; 20 diff. Foreign 
coins, 25c. ; a U. 8. —_. % Lists free. We buy 
stamps and coins. Buying 10c. 
TOLEDO STAMP co. Toledo, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 


HELWIGS STAMP NEWS is published specially for 
the Boy collector. Get a free copy. Packet free to 
beginners. Helwigs, Hanover, Ontario, Dept. B. 
1000 different postage stamps only from all parts of 
the world. Fine specimens—no trashy junk. 
Many desirable stamps, choice sets and high values, 














listed up to 50c each. Lot catalogs $35. 2000 Im- 
ported Hinges (25c) & 25 diff. scarce (only $2. 45 
$2). Entire od pod Hg of packet. 


Guaranteed or money refu' nded. Lists F 
H, S$. POWELL STAMP. CO., Box 955, Storm Lake, la. 








STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 
via, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
Ja and album, 10c. 1000 Finely 

65 different U. 8., 25c. 1000 


oo wanted, 50 per cent. 





List Free. I bi 
C. Stegman, 595! Cote Briltiante "hve.. St. Louls, Mo. 
vm — this paper. Large album, 
f possible send names 2 col- 


STAMP -FREE 100 all different stamps from 
fosteee. We buy stamps. 


all countries, free. Postage 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





iL} — 105, China, &c., a on 
list 3,000 bargains 2. per 
cent. ~" ‘BULLARD & CO., Sta. A9, _§ Mass. 





packet of stamps from Argentine, 

N 5s —— a } ete. 7 yp —_ 

tos approval. SPECIAL FOR FEB. 

ROARY, 18 var. = en stamps ag os 1 shilling 
Dae gp Atlas Stamp Co. 7 Somerilie, 


ATTENTION ! Illustrated Stamp Album, 560 spaces, 250 
hinges and 100 varieties, 5c. 
WRIGHT, 210 Tyndale 8St., 





Roslindale, Mass. 








ONLY 23c. Py 2. hw pad = diff. U. 8. 
up my last th’ ffe still ae 9 

pa 8 oO Ny 
J. N. eg jr. Ridgewood, N. J. 
FREE Dandy Packet Stamps, Big Illustrated List, 
$1.15. Free gg Sample —— 


or name 


Stam * culiostons & 2% v. 1 Stamp on 
ip Col ° Te . oe 
Utica, N. Y. ~~ 











membership the GLOBE ——. A 
clue and PHILATELIC FLASHES 6 ine — 
VAN NESS CLARK, Y. M. C. A., CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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200 BOY 
SCOUTS 


Are Going to Panama 











—some trip for YOU! 


TREMENDOUS outburst of 

enthusiasm greeted the news 
that the Panama Canal Club had 
opened its doors to Boy Scouts. 


In fact, so quickly are the troop 
delegates being selected that AR- 
RANGEMENTS HAVE NOW 
BEEN MADE TO TAKE 200 
SCOUTS WITH US. 


Three weeks on the water in a steam- 
ship of our own, sailing from one side of 
the continent to the other; five days at 
the Exposition; a great sightseeing trip 
back home in a special train—that’s the 
trip 300 Boy Scouts and Y. M. C. A. 
boys are going on next July. The ex- 
penses of every boy will be paid. 


If YOUR troop hasn’t selected its 
delegate you still have a chance to Y on 
this wonderful trip FREE OF EXPENSE. 
Fill in the coupon below and mail today. 


PANAMA CANAL CLUB 
381 Fourth Avenue, New: York City 


Executive Committee, Boy Scouts’ and 

Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Panama Party. 

M. D. Cracker, Executive Secretary, 

Y. M. C. A., Cleveland—Chairman 
Harry M. Crarke 
Formerly State Re- 
ligious ork Secre- 
tary, Ohio. 

Cc. B. Kern, Boys’ 
Work _ Secretary, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Crark H. Hacen- 


Ivan P. Ftoop, 

Scout Commissioner, 

Newark, N. J. 

. A. Van_ Drs 
ichigan Y. M. Cc 

A. State Secretary, 

Detroit, Mich. 

E. M. Rostnson, 


Member, Executive sucu, M. D., Phy- 
Board, Boy Scouts of sical Director, ¥ M. 
America, New York. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


F. M. GANNON, SECRETARY 
Panama Canat Cius, 381 Fourth Ave, 
New York. 

Let me know how I can represent m 
troop on your Boy Scouts’ and i. 
Cc. Boys’ Panama Trip without ex- 
pense to me. 

Very truly yours, 
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Can You Get In—or Out? Try It! 
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A MAZE that is SOME PUZZLE. 
neapolis, Minn. Start from the center 

and reach the ‘‘x.”’ 
or jump any line. 
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It was sent to Boys’ Lire by Scout Arthur Koch, of Min- 
“a” and get out—or from any entrance 
You must follow open paths and not cross 

It can be done, but can YOU do it? 





OME of the pictures on our double 
page this month are worthy of special 
notice. An unusual one is that of Mt. 
Rainier, “The Mountain that was God,” 
which was sent to Boys’ Lire by Mr. E. S. 
Ingraham, Secretary of the Local Council 
at Seattle, Wash. Last season Mr. Ingra- 
ham spent some time in camp in the foot- 
hills of Mt. Rainier. During this vacation 
several members of the party, among 
whom were representatives from two Scout 
troops of Seattle, succeeded in reaching 
the summit of this mountain which towers 
to the height of 14,526 feet. The photo- 
graph is an unusual one, — as it 
does, the summit poking through a bank of 
heavy clouds. 

The smaller picture in the middle of the 
page, showing a rabbit trail followed by 
that of a fox, was taken during a winter 
outing at Mawayanda, N. J., by Mr. Fred- 
erick K. Vreeland, the noted naturalist. 
Mr. Vreeland and Scout Commissioner 
Gray, of Montclair, spent several days in 
the winter camp in that section, accom- 
panied by Charles Chase, a First-Class 
scout, who was permitted to take this trip 
as a reward for special merit in his scout 
work. 

Another interesting winter picture shows 
a patrol of Boy Scouts at International 
Falls, Minn., on a winter hike through the 
big north woods of the Rainey river sec- 
tion. These Scouts have a winter camp on 
the Rainey river which they frequently 
visit. The snow is often very deep in these 
big woods and temperatures of thirty or 
even forty degrees below zero are not un- 
common, but these hardy Minnesota boys 











do not allow such considerations to pre- 





Our Double Page Picture Stories 


vent them from enjoying their scout work. 
Their camp is named Camp Chicadee. It 
was here that they had a special feed on 
February 13, as the final feature of their 
celebration of Anniversafy Week. The 
troop is under the instruction of Scout- 
master Charles Hawken Blake. 

Scouts who like machinery will be espe- 
cially interested in the picture of the “wind 
wagon,” built by Scout Don M. Six in a 
machine shop in Logansport, Ind. The 
machine is propelled by an aeroplane pro- 
peller fastened to the rear and is capable 
of a speed of thirty miles an hour. Scout 
Six is justly proud of his “wind wagon.” 

Just to the right of this picture you will 
notice a troop of Scouts doing an unusual 
good turn. On one of their hikes these 
Texas Scouts discovered a kid entangled 
in briars from which they carefully re- 
moved the unfortunate: animal. 

In the upper right-hand corner is a pic- 
ture of the fine new headquarters recently 
built at Gates Mill, Ohio, by the Boy 
Scouts of Cleveland. This cabin will be 
made the objective point of many scout 
expeditions from Cleveland, and it is be- 
lieved that it will add greatly to the inter- 
est and efficiency of the troops of this Ohio 
city. 

In the center of the page near the top is 
a picture received from Muskogee, Okla. 
It is of a Boy Scout camp, Siow as 
“Camp Cornstalk Shoot,” one of the fea- 
tures of which was special instruction in 
archery by Cherokee Indians. The camp 
was in the Spavinaw Hills. 

The other pictures are fully described 
by the captions which accompany them. 
More photos are wanted. See page 34, 
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A Fight Between a Wasp 
and a Spider 


By F. A. Crosspy 


On a hunting trip in Lower California 
last summer I was the interested spectator 
to a life and death struggle between the 
large wasp, Pompilus formosus, called ta- 
rantula hawk, and a tarantula, our largest 
spider. 

The great wasp, an inch and a half long, 
deep blue of body, and with brilliant scar- 
let wings, spied the ugly looking, black, 
hairy spider in the path. The tarantula 
heard the buzzing of its approaching ene- 
my’s wings and prepared for battle, evi- 
dently realizing the futility of running. 
Its only hope was in keeping its formi- 
dable and poisonous mandibles facing its 
antagonist. The wasp knew this, and did 
not care to take chances with a spider two 
inches across. It would alight within a 
foot of the tarantula, buzz and jump 
about, evidently trying to entice the spider 
to do a certain thing; I could not tell what. 
The tarantula would run at its enemy, who 
would always keep a few inches away. 

This kept up for about fifteen minutes, 
when finally, tormented beyond control, 
the spider jumped at the wasp instead of 
running. With a motion too quick for the 
eye, the tarantula hawk was upon the back 
of its victim, and before he could recover 
had stung him in such a way as to com- 
pletely paralyze him, but probably not kill 
immediately. In this way the tarantula 
would be preserved for some time as food 
for the young wasps to be. 





Scouts Display Weather Signals 

In Detroit, Minnesota, the Boy Scouts 
have undertaken to display from day to 
day signal flags of the United States 
weather Bureau. The flags are flown from 
a flag-pole on the Public Library. The 
weather forecasts are received daily from 
the Minnesota section of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

The flags are changed daily during the 
noon hour, and the people of Detroit are 
beginning to depend on them for their 


.weather forecasts. According to the 


Weather Bureau Code a square blue flag 
indicates rain or snow. The first time this 
flag was displayed it brought a snowfall 
of eighteen inches. A square white flag 
with a dark center indicates a cold wave. 
Shortly after this flag was displayed the 
thermometer in Detroit registered forty- 
two degrees below zero. 

The Boy Scouts of this Minnesota city 
i charge of Scoutmaster Walter D. 
Bird. 





To Help You Remember 
Scout Commissioner Merritt Lamb, of 
Muskegon, Mich:, has composed a short bit 
of poetry incorporating the twelve points 
of the Scout Law which may help some 
Scouts to remember this important part 
of their Scout work. The poem is as fol- 
lows: 
Trusty Tommy was a Scout, 
Loyal to his mother, 
Helpful to the folks about, 
Friendly to his brother 
Courteous to a girl he knew, 
Kind to all his rabbits, 
Obedient to his father, too, 
Cheerful in his habits; 
Thrifty, saving for a need, 
Brave, but not a faker, 
Clean in thought and speech and deed, 
Reverent to his Maker. 








Going Camping This Summer ? 








In only four months your Troop will be preparing for 
its summer camping trip. The trip may cost your Scouts 
$100.00. 


WE WILL PAY THE EXPENSES OF YOUR 
CAMPING TRIP 


To twenty-six Troops we will, about June first, give 
twenty-six cash prizes, including prizes of $100.00, $90.00, 
$80.00, etc. This money will be in addition to their regu- 
lar troop income of $5.00 to $45.00 a month from our 
Troop Finance Plan. 


Referring to this regular troop income, E. R. Stagmer, 
Scoutmaster at Towson, Maryland, writes: 





“We now have a Camp Fund of $10.26 earned 
through selling your publications. We have set our 
aim for $60.00 by May first and I am sure we will 
make it. 


“We certainly appreciate your liberality and hope 
we can in a way repay you by our work. The boys 
are becoming very enthusiastic. 


“This is certainly a great opportunity for the Scout- 
masters to secure a Camp Fund—which to me has 
always been a problem—and I recommend it most 
heartily.” 











Before summer YOUR TROOP can earn $60.00 more 
and perhaps win the $100.00 Prize in addition. 


TO SCOUTMASTERS ONLY 


If your Troop wants money for its camping trip or for 
any other purpose, write for information about this steady- 
income plan and our Camping Trip offer. 


Troop Finance Section 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Circus Time is Coming The Oologist | 

So is a great circus story. BIRDS —NESTS— EGGS—TAXIDERMY 
THE SCOUTS OF QUARRY See oe ng ham meee 
TROOP No. 1 Rt ie indispensable to those making 
do a great stunt, in which an elephant figures. en = Boy — 
It’s “The Smoke Eaters” in a new adventure. learn about the birds they see in their 
ee innate fe‘cnts pe per oth «rs 
on, ’ yl 
IN THE APRIL BOYS’ LIFE change notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 
Send in your subscription or renewal now. The Oologist Lacon, Til. 
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New Motorcycle 
Type Write for New Catalog. 


The biggest bicycle value 
ever built. Read the wonderful new 1915 im- 
rovements. Nothing 
ike this ever offered be- 





1915 Features fore. The New 91s. A row 

A —a positive wonder for 

Electric Light beauty, speed, easy rid- 

cycietrune, Eeres. fot motescrale types ail 
asy mot yele sad- 'e 

dle ew Departure sizes for men, boys, women. 


Write today for new catalog. 


Special 
Pay As You Ride 


Write today for our 
special, rock-bottom direct offer. Justa very 
small amount down and we will ship you this 
sensational 1915 Arrow. Start riding and en- 
joying this bicycle weader right away —and 
pay for it while you ride. Write for full details. 


Write Today Send for free 


catalog of this 
wonderful motorcycle type, 1915 Arrow. Also 
particulars of our special, rock-bottom direct 
offer. Noobligations. Just send a postal today. 


19th Street and California Avenue 
Arrow Cycle Co. 2°", Stzst "4 Chicago, ill. 


Delivered to You 


on oe and 30 days Trial 


mudguards, 

and parcel rack. Fisk 
red tread, clincher 
tires. Write today. 


























SEND NO MONEY fisciitrcr“mangor® 


Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low 

astonish you. Also particulars of our great new 

to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's 

trial without a cent expense to you. 

BOYS make money taking orders for bi 

some catalog. it’s free. 

for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 

Also much useful bicycle feegrenation. Sens or =. he 

irect to you. No one else can 

LOW FACTORY PRICES offer such values and such 

‘ou cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or i 


terms. Y: E sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. -17, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Send for Booklet! Boys! 








SOME CAR! Send for particulars today 








today for Booklet, telling how to build this 
Complete instructions and descriptions of 
parts and sizes, illustrated with diagrams, blue print, 
cuts made from photographs, and price list of parts. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENT to first boy in your town 


Niagara Motor Car Corp’n, Dept.G, Niagara Falls, N.Y- 


Send 2c 
automobile. 








Scouts Afield 


Boys are urged to send in re- 
ports of their interesting doings. 











Grrarp, O.—Scout Scribe Edward Schneider 
has reported an interesting week-end spent re- 
cently at the “Good Turn Inn,” the cabin pro- 
vided for the Boy Scouts of that section by the 
Local Council of Youngstown, O. ‘We had the 
luck of striking the coldest weather so far this 
winter,” writes Scout Schneider, ‘it being six- 
teen degrees below zero. We all had a good time 
and are anxious to go again. Good Turn Inn 
is an old house of four rooms. In two of the 
rooms are open fire-places and in the kitchen 
there is a wood stove.’ The outing was held 
under the direction of Scoutmaster P. J. Harty, 
assisted by Scoutmaster F. Clay Viets of Troop 
19, Youngstown. 

LAKE GrorGeE, N. Y.—Scoutmaster E. M. Per- 
rett recently called at National Headquarters and 
extended an invitation to all Boy Scouts who 
may be planning to visit that section of the 
country to call on his troop. The Scouts are all 
hardy outdoor lads who know their section of the 
country like a book. They are the material from 
which Adirondack guides are developed and 
would make splendid hosts for any troops which 
may be touring in the Lake George country. 

New BricHtTon, N. Y.—Scout William R. 
Bogert, Jr., reports that Troop 34 is taking 
a series of ten cooking lessons in a domestic 
science room in the Staten Island Academy. In 
this way they all hope to be prepared for camp 
service and for merit badges in cooking. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Acting Scout Commissioner 
Bayne Gibson reports that the Boy Scouts of De- 
eatur, Ga., a suburb of Atlanta, are planning 
to build a Boy Scout headquarters as soon as 
possible. Money for the land and building is 
being raised by stock subscriptions instead of by 
donations. A charter has been applied for so 
the building company will be strictly legal in 
every way. 

AnpaLustA, AtA.—Steady progress is being 
made by the Boy Scouts of this Southern city 
under Scoutmaster ©. M. Wharton. Although 
the troop has been organized but a short time, 
a number of the boys have already qualified for 
second-class scout badges. Meetings are held 
weekly in a lean-to which the Scouts have con- 
structed in the thick woods about a mile from 
town. 

Corpus Curist1, Tex.—Scout I. 0. Kerridge, 
Jr., of Troop 1, reports that in the Christmas 
holidays the Scouts made a trip across Corpus 
Christi Bay in a thirty-foot naval cutter, which 
has been presented to the Boy Scouts for their 
own use by the Navy Department. This cutter 
has two masts and ten sets of oars. The Scouts 
spent their time fishing and practicing various 
scout activities. 'The members of this troop are 
now raising money for a troop headquarters and 
for a summer camp. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INnND.—Owen Conrad, Patrol 
Leader of Troop 26, played an important part 
in the safety first campaign recently. held in 
that city. The Scouts have also been feeding 
the birds during the severe storms of the winter. 
Syracusz, N. Y.—Troop 23 suffered a severe 
loss recently when their troop headquarters— 
the Calvary Baptist Church—burned. Leader 
Harold Rothschild, of the Wolf Patrol, went in 
the church and saved the troop’s first-aid kit. 
Assistant Leader Jerome Brodsky, of the Eagle 
Patrol, saved some fencing sticks and a Scout 
manual and a set of boxing gloves. Then both 
Scouts helped take out some furniture and also 
helped the firemen.—From @ member of the 
troop. 

WHitTeMorE, Micu.—The Boy Scouts of 
Troop 2 acted as ushers at the Women’s Con- 
gress of the Iosio County Farmers’ Institute, 
Jan. 8-9. The lady speaker of the day gave a 
short address on the Scout Movement, in which 
she had the Scouts repeat their oath. Troop 2 
was also very active during the Christmas holi- 
days, selling Red Cross stamps, reports Robert 
J. Curtis, Scout Scribe. 

DrcHERD, Tenn.—Scout Richard Murray, of 
Troop 1, has reported an interesting trail expe- 
dition. The troop was divided into two parts, 
one of which left half an hour in advance of 
the other. The second party trailed them 
through fifteen miles of forest and mountain 
ranges. 

BricuTon, ILu.—Ten Beg Scouts recently 
distinguished themselves at a lumber-yard fire in 
this city. They organized a bucket brigade, and, 
through their heroic efforts, a large amount of 





Tools and Cutlery 


KEEN KUTTER | 











lumber was saved. They also assisted in remov- 
ing the furniture and records from the office. 








\to be first 


Ve Re ; 
Cy ONS 
| WE ‘down the 
W hil and 
- first up again you must get 
the Auto Wheel Coaster, the 
wagon with the real roller bearings and the 
real auto type wheels. With 


AUTO WHEEL COASTER WAGON 


you can be the speed king in your neighborhood. 
The Auto Wheel Coaster has roller bearings of 
Bessemer steel and axles of steel—absolutely true, 
just like an automobile. The strong, substantia) 
wheels with steel hubs and trim, dust-proof hub 
caps; the oval spokes and the solid steel tires 
make it different from all other boys’ wagons. 
It is strongly braced at all points and the hand- 
some ash and maple body is finished wear-and- 
weather proof. Every boy who owns an Auto 
Wheel Coaster Wagon is the envy of his friends 
because it goes like the wind, is a real beauty 
and is as strong as can be and will stand the 
roughest usage. 
It is easiest to pull and quickest to pick up speed 
on a hill. Boys can have bully fun with the Auto 
Wheel Coaster Wagon—and many earn spending 
money by carrying newspapers, groceries, and do- 
ing the errands for their mothers and friends. 
Surely you want one. If you 
Roller Bearings owe ogg Bay right ~~ let us 
with hub cap re ell you how we can help you 
¥ moved oorn a beautiful Auto Wheel 
Coaster Wagon by forming a 
Boy’s Coaster Club among your 
friends. Write today (or have 
your father write for you), and 
ask for our descriptive booklet 
in colors. 


BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
131 Schenck St., N. Tonawanda, N.¥. 
In Canada, Preston, Ont. 

















































That Summer Camp 


is being made a possibility for hundreds of 
troops by earning the money selling our 
seed assortments. Ten big packages for 
twenty-five cents. Guaranteed to grow. 
Everyone buys seeds now. Fine sample 
outfit and bunch of catalogues showin 
our full line of seeds and bulbs furatahed 
free to Scouts who will work. No money 
required in advance.—we trust a Scout. 
Generous commissions given and camp equip- 
ment as prizes in addition. This is clean, 
outdoor work and develops boys along the 
right lines. Your troop should grasp this 
opportunity at once. 
Write today for full particulars. 


INDEPENDENCE TESTED SEED 
COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 
BOY, YOU CAN MAKE 

2 BIG MONEY! 
selling THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE each month. 


Send no money. Write us to-day for 10 copies. 
All unsold copies can be returned. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, Dept. A-62, Smethport, Pa. 
WANT A MERRY-GO-ROUND? 


Bearings and parts for splendid Ball-Bearing H 
Merry Go-Round. Almost runs itself. Great “onan 
—. — Spy % make it in an hour. Sell 
© your friends. yrite for rticulars. 

Hub Specialty M a ~ 





























fg. Co., 394 Atlantic Ave., Boston 













E BOOK FREE 


Canoeing makes you “hungry asa bear"’—puts color in 
your cheeks, sparkle in your eyes, strength in your 
body. Book tells about paddling, sailing and motoring 
in a Reankbos. De- 

ibes perfect style, 
| ewe , Strength, 
ightness. Write now. 
KENNEBEC CANOE CO, 









oe R. oere, 
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a Early Morning— “ 


b=] A winding stream—scent of 
the woods — sunshine — dew- 
drops—all the musical sounds of 
the wild places—and you with your 
Mullins canoe—fascination! 


CMULuNS CANOES) 





are sc nodeled and finished as to 
gratify your every wish for beauty, 
grace and durability — combining 
the lightness of the Indian Canoe 
with the exquisite finish of expert 
workmanship. 

The Mullins Canoe Catalog, interest- 
ing and complete, is yours for the 
asking. 

Wherever canoes are sold you will 
find a Mullins. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 
48 Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 


World’s largest manufacturers of 
Steel and Wooden Boats. 








Let’s Go Camping! 


I’ll supply the outfit if your Troop will 
do a little work. Wall tents, pouches, 
axes, compass watches, signal lamps, cook 
kits, signal flags, etc., for one afternoon’s 
work. 125 Troops have secured outfits. 


It Costs You Nothing 


Just get your Scoutmaster to write and 
give me his number—the rest is easy. 


H. L. NEIDLINGER 
180 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 











* 

? CAMP WAUBUNO 
Boys’ Summer Camp “fittiands of Ontario 
Algonquin Provincial Park, Canada 

Under experienced oversight. 
Camping, canoeing, sailing, fishing, swimming, 
exploring, wilderness life, bungalow, tenting. 
Address GEORGE G. BROWER 

State Model School, Trenton, N. J. 











CAMP OXFORD *° Jc"! SSue 


Oxford, Maine. Seven miles from Poland Springs. 
Land and water sports of every kind. Public Opin- 
ion Club. Mountain climbing. Deep-sea fishing. 
Tutoring, if desired. Library and Reading Room. 
Athletic prizes. Talks on Boy Problems. First aid 
to the injured, etc. A two months’ summer vaca- 
tion full of delight and instruction. “I recom- 
mend Camp Oxford without reserve as a jhealthful, 
happy, helpful summer place for boys.’’—Bishop 
E. H. Hughes. Booklet. Address A. F. Caldwell, A.M. 

Green Castle, Indiana. 











GOING CAMPING? iis, "%n maine 


will be advertised here next month. Watch for It. 
If interested, write for advance information. Camp 








Wyonee for Boys. Dr. Frederic A. Wilson, 400 
Manhattan Ave., New York City. 








SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE a aa of = Re ——- (or camps) 

Advice — Want for 
girls or +. Pg “ weintsinea ye all schoo) American 
Schools’ Association. Write, 1050 Times Bultding, New 
York, or 1550 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








Every advertisement is carefully investigated 
before insertion in Boys’ Lirs. Readers can 
help us maintain this valuable service by always 
Fr ear Boys’ Live when answering adver- 





The officers of the lumber company voted a card 
of thanks to the Scouts for their help. 
CARBONDALE, Pa.—Troop 1 took a New Year's 
message on New Year’s Day from Mayor James 
Murrin to Mayor E. B. Jermyn, of Scranton, Pa. 
Twenty yy! relayed the message, which was 
started at 9:30 A. M. and delivered at 11:45. 
On the fhe the Scouts covered a mile in 
every eight minutes of time consumed. The 
relay was arranged by Scoutmaster L. D. Palmer 
and Assistant Scoutmaster Alfred Ganzemuller. 


RicHMOND, VA,__Scout Frank Parater has 
reported an interesting meeting held by his troop 
on Jan. 9, the first anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of Troop 81. The program consisted of an- 
nouncements by Scout Executive W. J. B. Hous- 
man and other scout officials, music, exhibition 
of scout work, presentation of prizes, and re- 
freshments. 

OsKALoosa, Ia—On Jan. 1 the boys of 
Troops 2 and 8 held a field meet in the Y. M. 

A. gymnasium. Some of the events were: 
standing broad jump, high jump, relay races, 
potato race, and a basketball game, which was 
won by Troop 2.—Reported by Scout Scribe 
Theron E. Coffin. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—On Dec. 28 and 29 the 
Boy Scouts of this city had a basketball tourna- 
ment. Ten troops were represented. The first 
evening they all met and played each other. 
The next evening the winners from the first day 
met and more games were played. At last Troop 
14 defeated all the others. That same evening 
a Boy Scout Rally was held at the City Hall at 
which a game was played between Troop 14 and 
an all-star team. After a long struggle, Troop 
14 won a shield presented to the winners of the 
series of games. The Scoutmaster of Troop 14 
is E. G. Burchifill. 

Fow.eR, InpD.—The Boy Scouts of this town 
conducted a moving picture entertainment and 
the $10 which they cleared was for the benefit of 
the Belgians. This plan was suggested by their 
Scoutmaster, E. L. Wheeler. 

Carro, N. Y.—The Boy Scouts recently gave 
the play “The Boy Scouts” in the Masonic Hall 
at Cairo, and cleared a sum of $24 and some 
cents, reports Scout Leland S. Slater. 


WINCHESTER, VA.—The Boy Scouts of this 
town are organizing a new troop. They are also 
putting up gymnasium apparatus, such as punch- 
ing bags, boxing gloves, Indian clubs, dumb- 
bells, elastic bands, etc. 

NorFotkK, Va.—Scout Wm. D. Williams, of 
Troop 8, reports a visit of his troop to the ship- 
yards at Newport News. The boys boarded a 
number of steamers and saw the ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ which was launched in February. Scout 
Williams reports that two-thirds of the members 
of Troop 8 have wireless stations in their homes. 
The Scoutmaster’s home is also equipped with 
wireless apparatus. 

Wyrtam, ALA.—The Boy Scouts of this section 
of the country have an advantage over their 
Northern brothers because they go camping in 
the winter as well as in the summer. Troop 11 
recently made a camping trip to the dam at 
Bayview. The Scouts had a big time fishing, 
tracking and practicing other scout work. Mr. 
Percy Mathews reports that Troop 11 has one of 
the best first-aid teams in the city. 

Totevo, Onto. — Assistant Scoutmaster 
Harry W. Stark, of Troop 11, writes that the 
basketball team of his troop challenges any scout 
team in Ohio, Michigan or Indiana to a game of 
basketball to be played on their own or on their 
opponents floor. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y.—One of the biggest Scout 
rallies ever held in Brooklyn, was given on Jan- 
uary 22, when the Thirteenth Regiment, Coast 
Artillery, was host to the Brooklyn Scouts. There 
were 1,500 Scouts and 5,000 visitors in at- 
tendance. The features of the rally were demon- 
strations of Scout work, an. exhibition of coast 
defense guns by the Artillery Corps, and music 
by the Regiment band. 

Sovuta Easton, Mass.—Scout Clyde Vitim, 
Troop 1, reports that his troop is giving a series 
of plays to raise money for a Scout building. 
The first play of the series was given early in 
December. The foundation for the new Scout 
building has already been laid and the boys are 
confident that they will soon have enough money 
to complete the structure. 

KenosHa, Wis.—A very encouraging report 
of Scout progress has been received from Assist- 
ant Scoutmaster Clarence W. Dodson. The 
Scouts have made such a favorable impression 
in this city that regular Scout courses have been 
started in the public schools in charge of Mr. 
David O. R. Fogwell, Scout Commissioner. 
ANNISTON, ALA.—Scout Ernest Culberson has 
sent a report of a trip his Troop took recently 
to Weavers Cave. The boys carried their equip- 
ment in a trek cart which was pulled by hand. 
Beaumont, Tex.—The Boy Scouts r 
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Built Especially for 
Boy Scouts 


Haversack Fishing Rod and com- 
plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by 
the Committee on Scout Supplies, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Three piece black enamel, cork 
handled steel rod, with nickel- 
plated reel seat; nickel-plated mul- 
tiplying reel with click and drag; 
75 feet hard braided casting line; 
half dozen snelled spring steel 
hooks; one nickel-plated trolling 
spoon, half dozen assorted flies; 
assortment of sinkers; two-colored 
float—all in a neat carrying case, 
made to attach to spe 

Scout Haversack . . $2. 50 


Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 
making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad- 
tuple multiplying, nickel-plated 
reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet 
of pure braided silk line; half dozen 
hand tied selected flies; 1 dozen 
double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot 
double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated 
trolling spoons; assortment of sink- 
ers and two-color cork float; all in 
neat, leather bound carrying case, 
Made to attach to Boy Scout Haver- 
sack. (Steel rod if desired 5 00 
in place of split Bamboo) $ 


Either outfit sent postage free. 
ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Makers of “Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing” 


18 Vesey Street, New York City 
Established 1820 


ail 





in any sport knows 
that “3 in One’ is 
the best oil for bi- 
eycles. Makes 
bearings run eas- 
ily, smoothly and 
prevents wear — 
will not gum, dry 
out or collect dust. 
Cleans, polishes 
and prevents rust on all the metal surface. 

Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, fishing: 
reels, etc. A little “3 in One” on 
base ball gloves makes them soft, 
pliable and lasting. \ 

Write today for large free ' 
sample bottle. 


3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY 
Broadway 














celebrated the third anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of Scout work in Beaumont. The celebra- 





tisements 


tion was held at the Coun Club and 150 
attended. ria Sats her 
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Send for Copy of Our 
New Wireless Manual J2 


It will be ready for de- 
livery about March Ist 
and will contain a com- 
plete list of standard up- 
to-date wireless instru- 
ments and accessories for 
both the amateur and 
professional user or ex- 
perimenter. Work- 
able diagrams, and 
instructions together 
with other features 
of interest for the 
wireless enthusiast. 
Everyone interested should have a copy. 


Send for Our Pocket Catalog J26 


It will contain over 200 pages, with over 
1,000 illustrations, describing in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, 
Batteries, Telephone and Telegraph Mate- 
rial, Electric Toys, Burglar and Fire Alarm 
Contrivances, Electric Call Bells, Electric 
Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, Motor 
Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors, Switches, Battery 
Gauges, Wireless Telegraph instruments, 
ignition Supplies, Ete. Ready about March |. 


it Means Money Saved to You to Have Our 
Manual and Our Catalog When You Want 








te Buy. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
17 Park Place 114 So. Sth Ave. 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
1106 Pine St. 604 Mission St. 














WIRELESS 


BRANDES receivers 


Our Superior 
Type, 2000 
ohms, Complete, 
as illustrated, 
$5.00. Single re- 
ceiver only, 
1000 ohms, 
‘ $1.65 each. 
Send stamp for 
our new catalog. 


Cc. BRANDES, Inc. 
9a LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 


(ey sss Medical Coil 
No man can take the full 50c. 
strength Of it....ssesceee 

Larger, ee Coil in $1. 25 


case with battery........e. 
Feces 5c. 
Mig Wiese Sets on Bases 
For Receiving A 85 to gn 
For and . $5.95 up 


Nickeled double headboard .............++- 

600 ohm Potentiometer ............--..0+. 

Taste Code Learning Apparatus 

Send stamp for Bulletin “LL” of remarkable values. 
LODGE ELECT. SUPPLY CO. 

23 Duane St. and 106 Park Row, New York City. 


“THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER” 


The big electrical Magazine for those 
who dabble in electricity and Wireless. 
Chuck full of experiments. Intensely 
interesting. Monthly prizes of $5.00 for 
best experiments. Amateur Electrics, 
wireless news, Complete Electric iy oh 
ete. 50 + 100illustrations. Only 

ar in 8. and Can . On att 

RAE “Send for freesample. 


Electrical Experimenter 234 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Boys Are Making Money 


During their spare time selling our 
Specialties. Your mother is a cus- 
tomer and every other housekeeper in 
your neighborhood. NO MONEY RE- 
QUIRED. Write at once to— 


Essex Rubber Company, Inc. 
258 Broadway York. 





























Everywhere 
and 


Everything 











In the Air Nearly Nine Hours— 


Lieut. Byron Q. Jones, of the U. S.}: 


Army Aviation Corps, sailed up into the 
sky above San Diego, Cal.; on January 15, 
in a new tractor, and when he descended 
it was found that had been flying eight 
hours and 53 minutes. That was longer 
than any other American aviator ever re- 
mained in the air, so Lieut. Jones is the 
holder of the new endurance record. He 
is 27 years old. He used thirty gallons of 


fuel in the flight, and had enough left |! 


when he “lit” to have kept him going two 
hours longer had not darkness driven him 
to earth. 


Iceland to Have Railway— 

At last little Iceland is to have a rail- 
way, its Congress having provided for a 
line 62 miles long which will worm its way 
between the glaciers and among the hot 
springs of the island. 


The Oxyhydrogen Torch— 

After reading Mr. Crump’s story “ The 
Boy Scout Smoke Eatérs,” which is con- 
cluded in this number of Boys’ Lure, 
the following statement, from a recent is- 
sue of the Scientific American, will be of 
especial interest: 

“It is well known that the oxyacetylene 
or oxyhydrogen torch is very useful in cut- 
ting up old structural iron work that has 
to be removed in sections; for it provides 
the easiest and quickest way of cutting 
through the material.” 

The Scientific American publishes a 
photograph showing the work of one of 
these torches in cutting up an old bridge 
over the Rhine at Cologne. 


His Life Saved by a Dog— 

Mr. Robert Macdougall, a meteorologist 
at Ben Nevis Observatory, had a most 
exciting experience when climbing that 
mountain, according to the Christian 
Register. His only companion was a collie 
dog, to whom, he says, he owes his life. 

When maneuvering on a_ snow-slide 
about 1,000 feet above the halfway way- 
station, Mr. Macdougall lost his footing; 
and, as the surface of the snow was glazed 
and hard, he was soon being whirled down 
a gully at an alarming pace, sometimes 
head foremost, at others the reverse. 

It was at this juncture that the dog’s|§ 
sagacity came in. As soon as Mr. Mac- 
dougall began to slide, the collie caught 
his coat with his teeth, and greatly im- 
peded the downward progress. The dog 
ultimately guided him to a place of safety, 
after fhe twain had slid down on the 
snow for nearly a thousand feet. Strange 
to say, neither observer nor dog was much 
hurt; and the former, breaking open the 
door of the halfway hut, lit a fire. There 
he was found by a search party, half 
asleep, with the dog watching over him. 


Wolves Get Back to Island— 

Game wardens have been stationed on 
Isle Royale, a game-preserve island in 
Lake Superior, just to kill wolves. Some 
years ago, says Recreation, it was thought 
the wolves had been exterminated on the 
island, which is fifty miles from the main- 
land, and the only theory advanced for 
their devastations there last winter is that 





Start Your Collection- 
I 
"© Doster Stamps 


Six of the newest sent you for only two two-cent 
stamps—just to show you how wonderful these lit- 
tle wotks of art really 


If you are already a Poster Stamp 
collector, you will want to join the 
Art Stamp League. Formed to help 
collectors, the League keeps you 
supplied with all the latest stamps, 
for a very nominal fee. (The cost 
is a fraction of the charge if you 
write for each individual stamp.) 
And in addition, members are sent, 
from time to time, special assortments 
absolutely free. Membership costs but 
25e. Without any further charge mem- 
bers are given a very handsome Col- 
lectors’ Album, a special assortment 
of the latest stamps, and members’ 
special stamp and certificate. 

Join the League now. 

your name and address, with ate 
four cents in stamps for the sample 
packet or 25 cents for membership 
stamp and the album and assort- 

ment of stamps. 


ART STAMP LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 


82 Maiden Lane 
New York 























NENTS 


Toothache 


Gum 

not only stops tooth- 

A Swell Affair ache instantly, but }} 

cleans the cavity, removesall odor, }} 

and prevents decay. Keep a sup- | 

ply, and save many a dentist bill. | 
There are imitations. See that you get 

Dent’s Toothache Gum. 
il At all druggists, or by mail 15c. 
il C.S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


SSS SSS 


SEE-RITE PENCIL POINTER 


Hundreds of thousands in 
daily use. The best pencil 
sharpener regardless of price. 
Will last for months. Will 
not break the lead, waste 
the pencil or litter the floor. 
Has adjustable razor stcel 

























Every Boys’ Life 
Reader Needs a 


blade that shaves like a 
plane. Be the first boy to 
pee a dime for one and 
get agent’s appointment. Worth 25c. to any_pencil user. 
EARIGHT MFG. CO., Dept. B, 45 E. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 





Prince & MEDALS 
EW BOOK OF DESIGNS FREE 


rae KK GROUSE Co. 
TH ATTLEBORO MASS. BOX A-19 
Boys, Genuine Remington Type- 
men $10.00 cost $97.50, guaranteed 
two years. Free, a course in speed type- 





Typewriter 
Dept. B. L. No. 207 West 
fase 8t., New York City. 


BOY SCOUT * CAMP * INDIAN 
PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Everything needed be Outdoor and Indoor 
RECITATIONS * DRILLS * PANTOMIMES 


—Entertainment Material Headquarters— 
Call or send for free catalogues, 











EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
(Dept. B), 43 East 19th Street = New York 
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the animals must have crossed on the ice 
during the winter of 1911-12, when the 
lake was frozen over the entire distance. 
But how could the wolves know there was 
a game preserve ’way out there in Lake 
Superior across all that ice? 


Killed in the Mines— 


In the year 1913, 8,651 men were killed 
and nearly 10,000 were injured in the 
mines and quarries of the United States, 
says a recent report of the Bureau of 
Mines. This means that nearly three and 
one-half men were killed for every thou- 
sand employed. These employments, from 
their nature, must always be hazardous, 
but in Europe only one man per thousand 
is killed in similar works. The government 
and the mine owners are working to re- 
duce the ratio here. 


$200,000,000 for Auto Tiree— 

There are in round numbers 1,600,000 
automobiles in the country, and not less 
than 600,000 new cars are scheduled for 
manufacture in 1915. The cost of tires 
alone used in 1914 probably exceeded 
$200,000,000. 





Scouts’ Questions 
Answered 











Q. Is any exception ever made to the rule 
that no boy under twelve years old can become 
a Scout ?—Secout T., Ore. 

A. No. Scout officials are instructed to en- 
force this regulation absolutely. 





Q. Is there any special badge or insignia for 
the Troop Scribe?—Scout M., Penn. 

A. Not at present. The matter is being con- 
sidered by the National Council’s Committee on 
Badges, Awards and Scout Requirements. 





Q. Does a boy cease to be a Scout when he 
reaches the age of eighteen?’—Scout O’B., Ark. 
A. Indeed, he does not. 


What is the official Scout record for mak- 
ing fire by friction?—Scout L., Neb. 

A. Thirty-one seconds, made by Scout Frank 
Reed, of Washington, D. C., on December 21, 
1912. Lower time than this has been reported, 
but the contestants had not fully complied with 
the conditions. The conditions for this event 
have been outlined as follows: 





THE REQUIREMENTS. 

(1) The Scout must make his own bow, 
socket, and fire drills of native American ma- 
terials. 

(2) The tinder used is to be stuff gathered 
by himself in this country. 

(3) When he comes to make his record he 
may prepare all his materials beforehand and 
he may use a hole in the fire-plng that has 
already been used, but he must not use any 
chemicals or any bought substances to help, 
nor may he gather for use the black powder of 
a previous fire. 














Make Lots of Toys 


/- 
* 


















that to your friends? 






CL 
I want you boys to build for me 
the biggest, best and most original 
models produced for any con- 
struction toy. I am willing to dig 


deep into my pocket to pay you 

to make a big effort. 

THINK OF IT!—300 PRIZES! 
WORTH $3000 

Try hard for the Auto—but if you don’t 

win that, there are 299 other prizes: ‘ 


Motor Cycles, Bicycles, Camp mel 
fits, Tents, Canoe, Camera, Skate 












BRAND NEW 


Wouldn’t you like to shout 








W MODELS == WIN 
PRIZES 


AUTO is ONE 


It costs nothing to enter contest. 








Air Rifles, $25, $18, $10, $7. ‘50, $5. 00 
and $3.00 Erector Sets, etc. I want 
these models to use in ighowing other 
boys what can be built 








(The Toy with Girders lke Structural Steel) 


You do -. ies to buy Erector to compete. We cannot tell 
the full stoi Ask your toy dealer to-day for Free Folder. 
I have Fn a big, special folder full of pictures. It gives 
all details about the auto, its name, specifications, ete.; also BIG 
illustrates and describes minutely all prizes. NEW 

If your toy dealer has no folders, write me his name and I 

supply you. He sells Erector in sets running from $1 to Ses, FOLDER 











ere’s an electric motor in all sets at $5 and over. Yours for a 
dy good time, A. C. GILBERT, dent. 


See MYSTO MFG. CO., 268 Foote St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











(4) Time is to be taken from the t 
he makes the first draw with the drill and-ends 
when flame bursts from the tinder. Thus he 
may put the bow and the drill all in position 
before the word “Go!” 

(5) Time must be taken with a stop-watch 
and the exploit must be witnessed by three wit- 
nesses, one of whom, at least, is a Scoutmaster, 
or other commissioned officer "of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

The competition is open only to registered 
Scouts of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Each new record that is made will be pub- 
lished in Boys’ LiFe. 


Missing Boy Found 

Boys’ Lire has received a letter from 
Mr. W. A. Schell, of West Chester, Pa., 
which brings the information that his boy, 
Robert Schell, about whose disappearance 
a notice was printed in the February num- 
ber of Boys’ Lirs, has returned to his 
home, 
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Do You Want 
THIS PONY? 


Can You Supply the Missing 
Letters in His Name? 


This pony — with cart and harness too—will be given 
to some boy or girl who jcins the Pony Club. Here 
is a hint: If you can’t guess the missing letters your- 
self, perhaps you know some one who has been a 
soldier. The name is a military title. 


To Join the Pony Club and Get 
1,000 Votes, Clip the Coupon 


Set your brains to work and fill out the pony’s name 
right now. You are just as smart as the boys and 
girls who win ponies every year in the Pony Club. 
Clip the Coupon and send your name and address to 
the Pony Man right away and get the Free Votes 
and become one of the first members of the Pony 
Club. The Pony Man will send you pony pictures 
and tell you all about the other boys and girls who 
have won Shetland ponies. It will take but a few 
seconds to fill out the Coupon, and think what a 
grand reward you may get! Act quick. 





Pony Man, Farm and Fireside 1 
Springfield, Ohio 
I think the pony’s name is____. ss ——é‘ Send 
me his picture and give me 1,000 Votes, also a Certificate 
of Membership in your Pony Club. I want a Shetland 
Pony, so please tell me how to get one without spending 
a cent, 


Name R. FP. 





State. P.O. 































SCOUTING 
vii DANIEL 


Hey, 
Scouts! 


This for all 
of You! 





A Rare Bargain 


Mr. Tomlinson’s Great Scout Book 
and Boys’ Life for a year — both for 
the price of the book alone. Thus: 


“Scouting with Daniel Boone.” Price. ...$1. = 


“Boys’ Life” for one year.......... coos BO 
Dated vd. cccee disease és ae ere 


OUR PRICE TO YOU) is .20 
FOR BOTH. . . 


(YOU SAVE ‘ait 


If your subscription is paid up for 1915, we'll 
add another year to your subscription or send 
BOYS’ LIFB*one year to seme friend. 





The Merit Badge of Art 


(Continued from page 14.) 


and elementary and high school drawing 
courses. 


Tue Firrn REQUIREMENT if “State the essen- 
tials of the reproductive processes of etching, 
half- tone engraving, color printing and lithog- 
raphy.” 


I do not think it is necessary for me to 
write on the subjects of this requirement. 
They are good topics for research and you 
should be able to state clearly the essen- 
tials of the processes enumerated after 
consulting books on these subjects which 
may be secured from any good library. 


Tue StxtH REQUIREMENT is “Paint a flower- 
spray or leaf-spray in color.” 
Do this work from the object and use as 
a model a wild flower, such as the Wood- 
lily, Black-eyed Susan, Golden-rod, or 
Trillium. 


THe SEVENTH REQUIREMENT is “Present a 
camp scene either in water-color or oil.” 


The drawing here called for is perhaps 
the most difficult one of the set. It is rec- 
ommended that water-color be used and 
that the drawings measure not more than 
six or eight inches the longest way. It 
may be made from a photograph, or a 
sketch, which you have made of one of 
your own camps, or it may be made from 
imagination with the idea of using the 
drawing as an illustration for some story. 

All drawings submitted should be on 
paper which measures 9x 12 inches. They 
should never be rolled, but packed flat be- 
tween stiff cardboards. 





Helpful Hints for Scout 
Photographers 


OYS’ LIFE recently has received so 
many requests for information in re- 
gard to the pictures of scout activities, 
published on the double-page and in other 
parts of the magazine, that it is believed 
that a statement in regard to the kind of 
pictures needed will be of help to Scouts 
who contemplate sending pictures for use 
in the official magazine. 
As a general rule, ordinary posed or 
group pictures cannot be used. So many 
pictures of this kind have been received 
that it has been necessary to make a rule 
that they will not be published unless 
there is some special reason for it. This 
rule has been made in order that Boys’ 
Lire may be fair to all of the Scouts in 
the country who are submitting photo- 
graphs. It was made, also, because it is 
believed that such pictures have no great 
interest for any Scouts other than those 
whose pictures appear in such groups. 
The main thing to bear in mind is that 
unique and unusual pictures are most de- 
sired. As far as possible the policy of 
Boys’ Lire will make an effort to obtain 
pictures illustrating some special subject 
in order to make a double page of pictures, 
all of which can be grouped under one gen- 
eral title. Just now “funny fotos” are being 
collected. Photographs of troop or patrol 
mascots are also desired. 
In sending in pictures Scouts should re- 
member that photographs must be quite 
clear and distinct in order to reproduce 





Longer Life To Shoes 


“OIL PAST y 
Ca } 





Time and Money Saver 


“Qil Paste” Polish 


For ail kinds of Black Shoes 
Blacks, Polishes, Preserves 


aso Russet “Oil Paste” 


Same size box, each 10c, 
Ask Your Dealer for 


ittemores 
Shoe Polishes 





il/# 
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There is a Difference in Polishes 
































effectively, inasmuch as a great deal of de- 





A Pocket Flashlight 


Given With 


BOYS’ LIFE 








Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscrip- 
tion to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost 
everyone is carrying one of these—they’re 
so convenient. Take up no room in your 
pocket, yet throw a bright light at night or 
in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated over 
brass. Tungsten battery, guaranteed to give 
400 per cent. longer service than any other 
similar flashlight battery made. 2% volts 
Madza lamp, 3x114x% inches. Slide ¢ 
tact button. Send to-day and get this fi: 
light and Boys’ Life one year. BOTH 
$1.00. The supply is limited. Send o 
promptly. 200 5th Ave., New York. 








USE THIS ORDER BLANK— 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


You may send Boys’ Life, one year, beginning 


Cocevcccocce for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. 
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tail and clearness of outline is lost in mak- 
ing a half-tone plate. 

As was announced in Boys’ Lire several 
months ago, no- pay is made for pictures 
used in the magazine unless a request 
is made. Boys’ Lirz, however, is willing 
to pay for accepted pictures at the rate 
of $1 each for those used on the double 
page and 25 cents each for those used in 
other parts of the magazine. In submit- 
ting photographs Scouts or scout officials 
should designate whether or not they ex- 
pect remuneration. 

A great many pictures, which cannot be 
used in the magazine, are sent to the files 
of the Boy Scouts of America for refer- 
ence. National Headquarters is constantly 
receiving requests for photographs of scout 
activities .from all parts of the country, 
and it is always desirable to have a good 
supply on hand. For that reason anyone 
sending in pictures should state whether 
or not they desire to have them returned 
after they have been considered for use. 
Whenever the request is made pictures will 
be gladly returned to their owners. 

For identification purposes, and to pre- 
vent loss, every picture sent to National 
Headquarters should be plainly marked 
with the name of the sender, his address 
and his scout rank and troop. A brief 
description of the picture will often prove 
helpful. 

A great many readers have written that 
they enjoy the pictures of scout activities 
more than any other feature of the maga- 
zine. Boys’ Lire appreciates the excellent 
co-operation of Scouts and scout officials 
whose generosity and thoughtfulness have 
made possible this inte resting department 
of the magazine. It is hoped that the 
picture section will be improved, and pos- 
sibly extended. Any assistance that the 
readers of Boys’ Lire can give in making 
this feature even a greater success than it 
has been, will be most heartily appreciated. 


The Greatest Machine in 
the World 


(Continued from page 17.) 


The want of breath which immediately 
precedes the coming of second wind is due 
to stretching or, as doctors say, dilatation 
of the heart muscle. This point is reached 
early in those with damaged hearts, and 
maybe second wind fails to come at all. 

In that case, the dilatation remains for 
days or weeks, or forever, and the victim 
suffers permanent shortness of breath, pal- 
pitation, throbbing in the throat, weakness, 
inability to do either mental or physical 
work for any time, and general poor 
health. So you see why it is that well- 
meaning physical directors and medical 
advisers often oppose physical contests 
like football and track meets for young 
fellows who have not gone through a regu- 
lar course of training in preparation for 
the strain to which their hearts will be 
subjected. If a man has not carefully de- 
veloped a good limit of reserve muscle 
power in his little ten-ounce engine, he has 
no right to injure the engine with any 
sudden strain. 

“Training,” then, is simply a gradual de- 
velopment of the heart muscle by exercise, 
especially the muscle of the right side of 
the heart, which pumps the blood through 
the lungs. An athlete must have a large 
heart. 

Master McGrath, a famous greyhound, 
and Eclipse, a race-horse, both famous for 






































Again I Say: 


‘Good News, Scouts!” 


Don’t miss this chance to go to camp. THE HOUSE- 
WIFE will give you the transportation on any railroad 
or steamship line. Other fellows who read our an- 
nouncement in February BOYS’ LIFE are already busy 
making plans to get to camp without expense. How 


about you? 
HAPPY DAYS IN CAMP 


The days in camp are the happiest in a scout’s life. Think of the 
fun you can have that week or two in the woods “roughing it.” How 
extra fit you are when you come back, what good times you have to 
look back on. Want to go to camp? Of course you do! Or do you 
want to take a trip somewhereathis Spring or Summer? Well 


WE WILL PAY YOUR TRANSPORTATION 


One scout or a whole troop can take advantage of our offer; in fact 
in working out our plan it has been found that a troop by co- 
operating has done many times as much as the same number of scouts 
could do if they were operating singly. In fact, a troop working 
together can soon get transportation for itself to any camp anywhere. 
We want every Scoutmaster to write to us for our plan. This is not a 
eontest. You may have as many miles of transportation as you like, 
ten miles or many thousands of miles. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS 


For one NEW subscription to The For five or more NEW subscrip- 
Housewife at 50 cents a year, we will tions to The Housewife at 50 cents 
give five 1-mile National Mileage a@ year each, we will give at the rate 

of seven miles for each subscription. 

For two NEW subscriptions to For five N subscriptions to 
The Housewife at 50 cents a year The Housewife at 50 cents a year 
each, we will give twelve 1-mile Na- each, we will give thirty-five 1-mile 
tion Mileage Coupons. National Mileage Coupons. 


| Just Like 






















Every woman will subscribe 
for The Housewife. Established 
over thirty years. Greatest mag- 
azine for women published at 
50 cents a year. Interesting 


Serial d sh 
fomous ‘sathers, ge id RAILROAD OR STEAM 
lustrated. New Fashions, Needle- BOAT TRANSPORTATION 
work, Cookery, and care of Chil- ANYWHERE WITHOUT =XPEnen. 
Send for a sample copy, Booklet “Free Fare Anywhere” and a 10-Mile Certificate ise’ 


dren, Mother Hints and Helps. 
Address Scout Camp Dept., THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, New York 





















~ GIVEN TOSCOUTS! 


This Scout Axe with sheath 
—for two hours’ work. All 

* you have to do is sell (30) 
tins of WINONAH SHOE POLISH 
at ten cents each—when sold, send 
the three dollars to us and we will 
send you the Official Plumb Boy Scout 
Axe. Write us to-day and we will send 
you the WINONAH SHOE ofan all 
charges paid. WINONAH 
POLISH is the best Shoe Polish made and sells all over the 4 
for ten cents. Write us to-day, give the name of your Scout-Master 
and troop number. 


WINONAH PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1967 LAVEER STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Get Ready for the Song Birds 


$1 musinearases| Give Our Song Birds Food 
and Shelter 


Enlist for the protection of our native song 
and insect-eating birds. A few bird houses 
erected on your place will invite the birds 
to stop on your premises. Proper food will 
keep them there 
all the year 


‘round to pro- 
tect your trees, 











ALI-IN-ON 
RIDGEWOOD IMPROVE shrubs and gar- 
BIRD HOUS den. 


Very artistic: attracts Blue SE 


Can be hung anywhere. Has metal Birds need shel- 
squirrel: proof opening. Is self-clean- ter and food now. 


ing. Stained brown and _= green. Order several of 
—— the beautiful bird 
houses shown here and a few suet baskets. 3 

All shipment charges prepaid. Money back if 
not satished. Address 


CHARLES E. 











White’s Suet Basket 
Pat. April 7, 1914 75c 


Get some of these baskets 
and keep the song birds 


WW H I T E home. Are strongly made of Brown 
Japanned Metal. Back curved to fit 
any tree or post. Used in parks, 


Who believes in befriending the Wild Birds— If links, private grounds, etc. 
our friends and neighbors p saan] my - 7, Wy, - 
r 
Box 45-C KENILWORTH, ILLS. | per cake. Order with basket. 














SCOUTMASTERS, ATTENTION! 
Winter Work for Your Boys 


living in suburban or country towns. Send us the names and addresses of the 
two most deserving boys of your troop and we will send them full details of 
the contest, which means 20% commission with the chance of winning $250.00 
in cash prizes for meritorious work. The character of work called for will 
develop your boys along the right lines and give them a good business experi- 
ence. Address 


STOKES SEED FARMS COMPANY, “New jensen” ~ 











If You’re a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER 


Among Boys You'll Want 
DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 


99 
“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES 
With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 
In answer to many requests from Boy Scouts themselves and 
others interested in the movement, Mr. Beard, the greatest au- 
thority on boys’ interests has prepared his new book. Boys will 
find it an invaluable guide in constructing tem penny or perma- 
nent shelters on their hikes or encampments. contains easily 
workable directions accompanied by very full ‘Wustrations for 
over fifty shelters, shacks and shanties, ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to the fully equipped log cabin. 
HERE'S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES” Price $1.25 ( Both for 
BOYS LIFE for one year - 1.00 } $1.25 











Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Learn to letter Price Tickets and Show 
A PROFITABLE VOCATION uric it's tty to do'RAPiD CLBAN-CUT 
ERING with our improved Lettering 
Pens. MANY STUDENTS ARE ENABLED TO CONTINUE THEIR ST a THROUGH THE COMPENSA- 
TION RECEIVED BY a PRICE TICKETS AND SHOW CARDS. R THE SMALLER 
OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL HOURS. Practical lettering outfit consisting of 24 Marking and 3 Shading Pens, 2 
colors of Lettering Ink, canahe Show Card in colors, instructions, figures and alphabets. Prepaid $1.00. 


Panerenes, COMPENDIUM OF commpones. '‘'- gy bn egy _—. om. 2 yg 4 — 
x i, containing 122 plates of Pen Show 
etc., also large list of Pe go Bm rt, vou 


—a complete instructor for the Marking and Shading 
Pen. Prepaid, $1.00. 
Trade Mark 


Catalogue free. aaaress NEWTON AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN CO., poxrrac*Picht., U.S.A. 
if Fish Bite like hungry w lves for Bigg School Room of 

mag - Beat PLAY. Stage. pisiogues. Speakers. 

brer discovered, a. fat and 4 4 Jok Tate eh Pieces, 


Games, 


ox eehelp introduce i Louis, 30 THe Sees ee, Seniaens, fe 



















endurance rather than speed, had very 
large hearts. Good training developed 
their hearts for them. An untrained heart 
is likely to fail in a severe test, leaving the 
victim “broken-winded.” 

In the July, 1914, issue of Boys’ Lire 
we told of an experiment in which, by a 
knack of breathing, you can hold your 
breath for a minute or a minute and a 
half. Now, that would be impossible if 
the heart muscle were not normal. 

One of the simplest and most reliable 
tests of the efficiency of the heart muscle 
is the measurement of the length of time 
you can hold your breath. If the heart is 
right, the average person can hold his 
breath 85 to 40 seconds by the watch. If 
the heart is weak, if the muscle is not up 
to standard, if tobacco has been getting in 
its destructive work, the breath cannot be 
held so long. A person “in training” finds 
it easy to hold his breath 40 or more sec- 
onds, while a person who has a deficient 
heart muscle may not be able to hold his 
breath more than 20 or 25 seconds. 

Any young person who enters athletics 
should submit to a physical examination 
three or four times a year. There is a 
limit of endurance beyond which it is un- 
safe to drive the heart, and only a compe- 
tent physician or physical instructor knows 
what this limit may be in individual cases. 





Great Panama Exposition 
Is Open 








One mie the Great Buildings—the Horticultural 
Palace. . 


sé RE you going to the Panama Expo- 
sition t this year?” This is a ques- 
tion which thousands of people are asking 
each other. Of course, every boy is inter- 
ested in this big fair which celebrates one 
of the most momentous events of modern 
times, the opening of the Panama Canal. 
It is the significance of this event that 
makes the celebration in San Francisco a 
matter of pride to every American citizen, 
for it was American efficiency and ener, 
that made possible the building of the 
great waterway. 

The buildings and grounds are prebably 
the most remarkable ever constructed for 
exhibition purposes. The site is near the 
sea, facing the famous Golden Gates. 
The exhibits of foreign nations will be 
complete and attractive. Of the nations 
which planned before the war to partici- 
pate in the celebration, not one has with- 
drawn. 

To boys, one of the most interesting 
features of the exposition is the program 
of sports. This program will continue 
during the whole of the fair and will sur- 
pass in variety of events and in number 
of entries any Olympic games ever held. 
For these games a special track has been 
constructed which is said to be the most 
nearly perfect track ever built in this 
country. A feature is a 440-yard straight- - 





away, the only one in America. 
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Lefty’s Climb to Happiness 


(Continued from page 6.) 
superintendent’s office. Thus it was that 


when the boy awoke at eight o’clock the | | 


following morning he found himself in 
strange, but bright and airy, quarters, 
whose large windows overlooked Roaring 
Fork Creek and the power plant. The 
storm had given way to bright cheering 
sunshine, 

The boy rubbed his eyes and looked— 
looked straight at Gold Dust. 

“Why, why!” he exclaimed. “Where— 
where are we?” 

And Gold Dust, as if he had played a 
splendid joke on his little master, capered 
about and uttered a series of happy, 
snappy barks. 

“Well, how’s our trouble man?” inter- 
rupted a cheering voice from behind, and, 
turning about, Lefty looked into the genial 
face of Superintendent Brown of the 
power plant, who related to him much of 
what had happened since the accident at 
the test pole. 

“Your prompt action saved us many dol- 
lars, my boy,” concluded the superintend- 
ent. “As it was, Denver was cut off only 
thirty minutes. That was a brave climb 
you made up that test pole. Now, I’ve 
been talking with Miller about you and he 
says you’re just the fellow I need to an- 
swer Calls on our telephone lines. And I 
believe you can do the regular work, so 
I'm going to pay you a regular salary— 
twenty dollars a month and your board. 
Besides, you can finish learning telegraphy 
and go to school. From now on you're 
going to be— Well I must run out. 
Some one.else will tell you the rest.” 

And no sooner had the big man stepped 
out than a gentle faced woman took his 
place—the superintendent’s wife. She 
walked to Lefty’s bedside and took his 
one hand in hers. 

“You're going to be our boy now,’ she 
smiled sweetly. 

“And Gold Dust—c’n he stay, too?” 

“Yes, dear; Gold Dust may stay, too,” 
and Gold Dust, as if he had heard and ap- 
proved the whole jolly plan, gave it his 
hearty sanction by placing his forepaws on 
the bed and barking gleefully. 

Out at the power house falls the rushing 





water splashed, flashed and sparkled in the | 
joyous spring sunlight, and with the new | 


born spring had come to Lefty one great, 
glorious thing—napPIness. 





Hicks, Accidental Detective 


(Continued from page 4.) 


a squarer fellow. He must have been 
crazy to try such a stunt.” 

But even while Brewster was speaking 
there was a disturbance at the edge of the 
group and Torpington, his dark face pale, 
pushed his way through the collegians. He 
had almost reached the doorway when 
Doc Chalmers and Hickey barred his way. 

“Let me in, fellows,” he shouted. “I 
must see him.” 

“Don’t old man,” begged Doc, holding 
the quivering Torp. “You couldn’t do any 
good—I guess no one can, not even the 
doctor! A fall to the concrete from that 
height will be—fatal!” 

For a few seconds the shaken Torp 
paced up and down wildly, clenching his 
hands in some great emotion; finally, the 
terrible suspense seemed to break him 
completely, and he faced the little group. 
“It was—Hefty!” he gasped, “why won’t 
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PENNSYLVANIA. ~ 
VACUUM CUP CYCLE TIRES 


Automobile construction through- 
out. Extra strong; permanently oil- 
proof; effectively anti-skid. They 
have proved that motorcycle service 
requires real automobile 

calibre in the tires, 


—and average 
twice that 


Own to easy Prices, 


‘ ‘Tripletread ’” 

: ‘Sturdy Stud ” 
‘Succe. ” 
Ask your dealer ” 
fo show you 


stu RDY STUD 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


A new popular priced tire of abund- 
ant quality. We have put more real 
quality — of the kind the motor- 
cyclist wants and needs—into 

these tires than has ever 

before been offered at the 

prices of ordinary tires. 


Guaranteed 

















MONEY 5? i 


87 Boy Scouts now know. 
More starting daily. 


Send name of your 









also send 
12 Demonstrating 


Any Boy Scout 

that could not earn $10 
in spare time 

Gili Casters 

could not sell in 





S. MFG. CO., Desk II, 
20 Warren Street, N. Y. 












Making all kinds of glass novelties 
‘| (lampshades, aquariums, trays,  ink- 
q stands, toy houses, etc.) and experi- 
4 mental work. 


“Red Devil’ glass cutters are used by 
expert glass workers. 


Your tool chest is incomplete without 
one. 


For six cents in stamps to cover hand- 
ling and mailing, we will send you one. 
Write for free booklet of 40 styles. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
168 Chambers St., New York City 
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Yours for a Sound Body and a Keen Mind— 


Shredded Wheat 


Snow and ice and long days spent in the biting wind. 
Skating, snowshoeing, coasting, sleighing and the 
cold tramp. home through the bare, still forests. 
These are the days for SHREDDED WHEAT. It 
fills the body with vigor and warmth, the muscles 
with strength and endurance. 


Not only is SHREDDED WHEAT at all times 
delicious to eat, but it is also the perfect food for the 
athletic, active boy. 





Stores the muscles with strength without overbur- 
dening the body; ready-cooked, easy to serve. 


When provisioning for your outing trips, see to it that 
SHREDDED WHEAT has its place on your list. It is the 
ideal food for the Boy Scouts outfit. 


“There is health and vigor in every shred.” 
Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


SSULUDDUU GREER ERAGE EER UEEREOGEE RE EEEERER CREE ERAGE EER EERE EEE EE EE EERE 


FUULULELEUAEA RT EEEEETT 


score enenenceresunnasisrennnt 


BOYS ATTENTION. A BUSHEL OF FUN A W ATC Scout axe or other premium for 


For ten cents in coin we will send you_ prepaid, each boy and a complete camp 
Troop—wi 











Directions for making a kite. 2. Aerial railway outfit for the ll you 
attachment. It climbs the kite-cord to any height de- | Work one afternoon? Give Scoutmaster’s name and num- 
sired and releases a parachute or other aerial toy. | Der. N._G. Neidlinger, 180 N. Arlington Ave. E. 
Then returns for another trip. 3. Special Agency | Orange, N. J. 

offer. All the boys will want one when they see yours. 
Be the first yourself. THE HAMMOND SPECIALTY 
COMPANY, Dept. A., Trenton, N. J. 
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Start Raising 
$$8$ In Pigeons! Sitiin. Pasig 
Market or Breeding Purposes. Make 
big profits with our Jumbo Pigeons. 


GINSENG = Sint, 92-00 per toumas, We teach you. Large, free, illus- 
planting instructions free. PR trated, instructive circulars. 
SPECIALTY FARM, Route |0 Rockford, Minn, | PROVIDENCE SQUAB CO., Dept. D., Providence, R. I. 











you let me in to him! Oh, he is dead! 
Dead—and with dishonor on his name! I 
am to blame—he would never have tried 
such a desperate thing, awkward as he is, 
but he was reckless because he had been 
suspended! 

“Most of you don’t know why Hefty 
was suspended. But J know! I wanted 
to tell before, but I wasn’t quite man 
enough. Captain Butch, you know that 
Hefty wouldn’t explain that letter to Dan 
Milton, but J can explain it, and I am 


=j|going to! Then you will know why I 
=/|should have been the one to be punished 


instead of good old Hefty. 
“Listen—I’ll confess the whole dastardly 
thing! Last summer Hefty, who is my 


=| cousin, Captain Dan Milton and I worked 
=| as waiters in a summer hotel at a seashore 


resort. I got in a tight pinch and stole 


=|some money from Milton. He found it 


out. I had spent it, and could not make 
good. Hefty, when he and I entered 
Bannister, told my mother he would look 
eut for me and try to keep me straight, 
and he promised Dan he would make good 
what I had stolen. 

“I paid what I could, but last week 
Dan wrote, stating that he needed fifty 
dollars to pay-his term bills, and that 
unless we sent it he would have to work 
his way for a while, which meant no 
basketball! Hefty, by dint of terrible 
sacrifice, scraped up the sum, which is the 
last of what I took, and sent it to the 
Latham captain.” 

There was a moment of silence as Cap- 
tain Butch, Biff Pemberton, Radford and 
the rest stared in absolute wonder at the 
tall, handsome Torp, who was almost 
crushed with the tragedy, and conscience- 
stricken at the part he had played in 
Hefty’s accident. He rushed on— 

“Hefty is slow of mind, and when there 
is a new play to master, he does it by 
writing it out in detail time after time 
and memorizing it in that way. The 
secret play was given out the same day 
Hefty wrote to Milton and he probably 
had several copies of it on his desk at 
the time he wrote the letter. Through 
some mistake he evidently failed to enclose 
the letter with the money he sent to Mil- 
ton. In picking up his notes of the play 
from his desk he must have taken up the 
letter with them. These papers slipped 
from his pocket during the rowgh-house in 
the hallway and it was there that Country 
found them. 

“Country took the letter and notes to 
you, Butch, before I knew anything about 
them. Later, because Hefty is my cousin, 
Country told me all about it. Then I 
knew why Country got Hefty’s place on 
the team instead of mine. Here is where 
I should have gone to you and explained 
the whole thing. I tried to, Butch, on 
the level I did, but I just couldn’t make 
myself do it. I hated to brand myself 
as a thief and lose my place on the team. 
I know I was a dirty coward! But Hefty 
was willing to be branded as a traitor in 
order to save me the stigma of a thief, 
and now he is dead, the finest, squarest 
fellow that ever lived. Hickey, let me 
pass, let me pass, I must see him.” 

Captain Butch, Country, Radford and 
Pemberton stared at the heartbroken 
Torpington, bewildered at the revelation 
‘he had made. 

‘Tl go straight after this,” quavered 
Torp. “I’ve been a sneak and a coward, 
but Tl go straight! Oh, Hefty, if I 
could only have saved you! Let me see 
him, Chalmers!’ 





“Doc!” exclaimed Hicks, “come on, let 
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us go in and bring forth the body for 
Torp and the rest to gaze upon!” 

In a few seconds they returned, and the 
collegians crowded forward as Hickey 
and Chalmers brought out and laid down 
tenderly before the awed group—the foot- 
ball dummy !” 

“Why—it’s not—Hefty!” breathed the 
stunned Torp. “Oh, it’s all a joke!” 

“Yes, it’s all a joke,” said the imper- 
turbable Hickey. “If you want to see the 
real Hefty you will find him boning for 
a math exam over in the library.” 

With that Hickey and Doc leaped from 
the steps and fied across the campus to 
escape the wrath of the buncoed students. 

“Say, Butch,” begged Torp, as he and 
Brewster joined the group which was 
pursuing the fleeting form of the tooth- 
pick Junior, bellowing for vengeance; 
“won’t you put Hefty back on*the team 
tomorrow and put me on the scrubs? [I 
want to have a chance to show you fellows 
that I have some decency left.” 

“All right, Torp!” said Butch, happily. 
“Go to Hefty now, and square things up 
with him, then come out for the scrubs— 
we'll give you a square deal; break the 
news to Hefty that he is a regular again, 
and that he is not dead!” 


ALF an hour later two figures 
crawled out of a clump of bushes 
back of the gym. One of them was 
Thomas Haviland Hicks, Jr., and the other 
was his fellow conspirator, Doc Chalmers. 
As they cautiously worked their way 
across the campus toward Nordyke Hall, 
Doc exclaimed: 

“Gee whiz, Hickey, I nearly fell off the 
Christmas tree when Torp sprung that 
story! Whoever thought our innocent lit- 
tle joke would have such a dramatic end- 
ing. Wasn’t that some surprise?” 

But Hickey was non-committal. 

When the slim Junior slipped into his 
room a few minutes later he found Butch 
Brewster waiting for him. 

“Quick, Watson, the needle,” he said, as 
he slid into a big armchair. “It has been 
a difficult case, but Sherlock Holmes has 
solved the mystery and found the true 
offender! Hand me my violin. I would 
forget the problem, now that I have 
cleared it up.” 

Captain Butch Brewster, from whose 
mind a ten-ton weight had been lifted 
with the innocence of Hefty Hollings- 
worth established by such startling means, 
surveyed the cheerful, complacent Hicks a 
few moments, and then he looked out of 
the window at the silent, canvas-covered, 
sawdust-stuffed form on the steps. 

“Well, Thomas Haviland Hicks, Jr.,” he 
answered, “there’s no use for you to man- 
ufacture glory for yourself out of this 
Strange affair. It only goes to show that 
what one dummy can not accomplish— 
another one can!” 


Big Essay Contest Closes 


The Daniel Boone essay contest closed 
on February 1, and the judges are now at 
work reading the hundreds of papers sub- 
mitted in the competition for the fifty cash 
prizes aggregating $300. It is hoped that 
the announcement of the prize-winners can 
be made in the April Boys’ Lire 

Many boys have written asking for per- 
sonal replies in regard to their essays. 
As stated in the regulations originally 
printed, it is impossible to comply with these 
requests. The only notification that can 
be made will be the announcement in the 
magazine itself. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 





SCOUT HAT—New Model. 


tachable ties. 
shipping weight 1 Ib. 


HAVERSACK—1915 Design. 


crawling. 


Scout’ Commissioner. 


200 Fifth Avenue, 


Olive drab felt, silk band; crown 5% inches 
deep, with ventilating eyelets; brim perfectly flat, 
2% inches wide, with five rows of stitching. De- 
Price $1.15, postage extra; boxed 





EQUIPMENT RECENTLY ADOPTED 








READY AFTER MARCH 1ST 


Heavy canvas, leather bound 
size 13% inches square, with 
double compartments. Adjust- 
able carrying straps, with five 
rings, for light and heavy loads. 


With light pack, attach snaffles 
to center ring and pass arms 
through the loops. Haversack 
then lies close to body between 
the shoulders. 


For heavy loads, detach snaffles from center ring; put straps 
over shoulders, crossing on chest, and fasten snaffles to lower rings. 
Pack is held firmly in center of back whether running, climbing or 


NOW READY 
Price 75 cents; add postage for 1 lb. 


BOTH SOLD TO MEMBERS ONLY 


Orders for these hats and haversacks must be signed by the 
Scoutmaster, and if there is a Local Council, countersigned by the 


ORDER DIRECT OF 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


New York City. 











THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 


oS: 


Rat 
os 
2 
Phasine well wns" 
Look for this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe. 
Designed and Furnished by® 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Makers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools 


Haters, Quality First sides 

















In answering advertisements 
please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








The Revised 


Handbook for Boys 


The Manual for all Scouts 
—Fascinating to all Boys 
BEST | rth. original vedition Some 


YET thirty additional illustrations. 
New Cover In Six Colors. 


Some of the NEW Features in it: 
New Merit Badges, illustrated; Merit Badge = 








25 CENTS AT BOOKSTORES 


or sent postpaid for 30 cents. 
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\ {The open road calls you 


Out amid the fields and woods. Out in the fresh, jure 
ozone of the springtime. Coasting joyously down the hills. 


Pedalling swiftly on the level. 


That is what it means to own a bicycle. You can get out and go to 
places, with jolly companions. No waiting around for trains or car lines. 
You are free. 

Whether to work or play, you save time, money and health. Make 
up your mind right now to have a bicycle. And be sure that it is 
equipped with the ball-bearing 


This is the brake that doubles the pleasure of bicycling. It 
gives safety, comfort, saves fatigue, adds to your mileage. 
The New Departure Coaster Brake cannot slip, bind or lock. It won't 
get out of order, is handsome in design, heavily nickle-plated —can’t rust. 
De ge know any boy that wants a , mec Ay Joy Boy Stickpin? Send 


e name of your nearest bicycle dealer and we’ll mail you one FREE. 
We'll also tell you of four good ways to obtaina wheel. Write 


New Departure Mfg. Co., 101 N. Main St., Bristol,Conn. 





The Brake that Brought the Bike Back 











48 each Buys Goodyear ONE ia, 
son trad bicycle Tires 


Why pay an average of $4.2S5apiece for Akrons excel all rivals, just as do Goodyear 
other standard bicycle tires when automobile and motorcycle tires—tires that 
$2.48 buys the famous Goodyear- @lso have won top place in their fields. 
Akron—single tube—guaranteed? segeet Le oy os sell *. even be ps pelons, 
i ; ut you who want a really go re mus 
Goodyear. And here the price is Stil bay, others around $125. "Yet Goodyear 
- : n tires—the ing make—c oO 
= in two through er $2.48. We are content with small pred. 
Ss, enormous productio tread 
modern equipment. How to Get Them fe pa tee sells 
These Goodyear-Akrontiresaremade at $2.48 per tire. The Non-Skid, sizes 28 by 1%, 


in the world’sgreatest 1% or 1%, at $2.75. Ask yourdealer 
. whe for them. If he hasn’t them, and 
fo 10,00 Goody cat DAY YEAR 01 insist, he will get them fromour 
pneumatic tires are nearest branch. Start your econ- 
built daily. Goodyear- ON omy by buying these tires now. 
* ‘THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 
Makers of Goodyear Aw Tires 


_ A Boy Talks Across the 


| Continent 
| (Continued from page 18.) 


spoke into the telephone in New York on 
January 25, it was only one-fifteenth of 
a second before his voice was heard at the 
other end of the wire, 3,400 miles away. 
The explanation of this wonderful feat 
of sending the sound of a voice across the 
continent in one-fifteenth of a second is 
found in the fact that it is not sound, or 
air, waves which are transmitted, but elec- 
trical waves. Electrical waves have a 
speed of 56,000 miles per second. When 
you speak into a telephone transmitter the 
sound waves of your voice are converted 
into electrical waves. These waves travel 
over the wire to the telephone receiver at 
the rate of 56,000 miles per second, and 
the receiver picks up these electrical waves 
and transforms them into air waves so 
that the sound of the voice is accurately 
reproduced although the actual sound of 
the voice of the speaker goes no farther 
than the transmitter into which he speaks. 


“Waves” Mustn’r Get Tanctep Up 

This seems simple, but it is really a most 
complex problem. These waves, having 
been faithfully converted from air waves 
| into electrical waves and sent out on their 
journey over the line, must not interfere 
with each other; they must not tumble 
over each other, so to speak, or get in each 
other’s way; they must be sent out, nearly 
50,000 of them, every minute. Some of 
them have one shape and some another. 
They are just as different from each other 
as the waves of the sea. These differences 
in shape, the distance between them, the 
time between them, must be faithfully pre- 
served and conserved, so that at no point 
in their journey will they be changed suffi- 
ciently to be noticed. It is not the prob- 
lem of sending one simple current, but as 
many as 120,000 a minute. All of these 
minute currents, millions of them—mil- 
lions and millions in a conversation—must 
be carried electrically over the line to San 
Francisco and then converted back again 
into sound waves which agitate the air of 
the room and affect the ear as air waves. 


180,000 Pores 


It may be interesting to the readers of 
Boys’ Lire to know something about the 
material required in building this trans- 
continental telephone line. From New 
York to San Francisco there are 8,400 
miles of hard drawn copper wire of No. 
8 B. W. G. gauge. There are four such 
wires from which are derived two physical 
circuits, and one phantom circuit. The 
diameter of each wire is .165 inch. The 
weight is 870 pounds per circuit mile; that 
is 485 pounds per mile of each wire, two 
wires being required for a circuit. The 
total weight of one circuit of two such 
wires is 2,960,000 pounds, or 1,480 tons. 
In the line itself there are 130,000 poles. 
In addition to this there is the wire used 
in the Pupin coils. This wire used in 
these coils is of .004 of an inch in diameter. 
For each physical circuit of the line, in 
addition to the 6,800 miles of copper wire, 
18,600 miles of this hair-like wire is used. 

If you will look at the map reproduced 
in this issue you will see the enormous 
distance between the largest cities on this 
new across-the-continent telephone line, 
which will give you a clearer idea of the 
wonderful thing that happened on Janu- 
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Scouts! 
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Full Weight 
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A Real Wall Tent All Complete 


With poles, ropes and pins. Just the thing for “camping out.”’ 
Large enough to accommodate four boys in great shape. If you are going on a camping 
trip you simply cannot afford to be without this remarkable tent. Only $4.75 And you can set it 
up in your back yard and sleep out in it during the summer months. This is the greatest bargain 
offer-ever made on a genuine 8 ounce duck wall tent. If you have not enough money of your own to buy 
this tent, get two or three of your friends to go in with you. Boy Scouts think it great! 


Ever sleep out in a tent? Say, boys, its bully! It makes a fellow feel great when he gets up in the 
morning, and eat—well, just try it once and see. Hungry as a bear every morning. Go ask your father this very minute 
if you may have this crackerjack tent. You will never be able to get such an opportunity again. You can easily earn 
enough at odd jobs to pay for this tent. Your folks can buy it for you and you can pay them later. 


Army Shelter Tents 


Every boy scout in America should have one of these tents. Just like the regular soldiers use when 
on the march. Can be folded up and easily carried on your back while marching. No Boy Scout kit is complete without 
one. These tents are called “‘dog tents” 
$ 00 y the soldiers. Just the thing for 
« “hikes”. Get one and surprise your 
jue §6friends. Every boy in your town 
will want one when he 
6 seesyours. Plain o 
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of FREE 


Mail C Tod @ Camp Guide 
al. oupon 10aa 
today. We will te you at once »A er aneaie toe a pena 7 co U P 0 N 


“camp guide” which tells you all about camp life; how to lay out a o H.Channon Company 
camp; what to take along: what to do when you get there. We will send bt pe : 

book to you absolutely FREE. It tells you all about how to cook game and t ? Department 1573 

over your own camp fire. Best kind of bait to use for different es. What to do in 150 N. Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 

camp in case of sickness. It also lists everything needed by the camper—all kinds of 

canvas goods—sleeping bags and everything—positively everything campers desire. We’ll Please send to me, prepaid, your 

send you a copy FREE by return mail. (If Canadian, inclose 10 cents because of duty.) . 4 FREE Catalog and Camp Guide. Also : 
your rock-bottom offer on camping sup- ; 


H.Channon Company —_g 8 wiisaaytits Sisk 
_ Department 1573 é Name...... vs 
150 North Market Street  Chicago,IIl. @ Address 





















This Camp Guide Sent FREE 


or a post card will do, 




















